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Art. I. - History of the Peninsular War, by Robert Southey, Esq. 
LL.D. Poet Laureate, Honorary Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 

- of the Royal Institute of the Netherlands, of the Cymrodorion, 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, &c. In 3 Vols. 
Volume the First. 4to, pp.806. 2/.10s. Boards. Murray. 
1823, 


A conniye to generally received notions, a poet-laureate, 
or indeed any other poet, is the least fitted among the 
numerous sons of literature to become a strict, unyielding, 
and veracious historian: the father of the gods,* in dividing 
the empire of the mind under the sway of the offspring of 
Mnemosyne, having placed the record of immortality in the 
hand of her eldest born, and concluded his adjudication of 
the nine sceptres by investing the youngest with that trumpet 
of which the glorious melody was to inspirit the warrior in 
his career of honor and patriotism. The function of the his- 
torian of heroic actions, and that of the epic poet, though 
both tending to the same object, and notwithstanding that the 
Muses are of one family, are therefore very opposite and dis- 
tinct; and that man must possess a mind far beyond the 
usual order, who can unite these almost divine qualities. 
Shakspeare, the greatest of epic poets, in attempting to blend by 
his magic influence the kingdoms of these sister-queens, over- 
stepped the modesty of nature, and, carrying -their ensigns 
beyond the boundaries of probability, gave them the oppor- 
tunity of retrieving themselves when nearly conquered, and of 
' regaining their antient, hitherto separated, and almost undis- 
turbed dominion. — Our readers will scarcely inquire why 
Shakspeare, or why Homer, failed in effecting the union 
which they intended. The former of these immortal writers 
has sufficiently explained the reason, though indirectly, in a 
single sentence. ‘ The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
glances from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, and, as 
imagination bodies forth the forms of things. unknown, he 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
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“ The Muse of Fire, that will ascend unto the brightest 
heaven of invention,” is not, therefore, competent to give laws 
from the same throne on which the Muse of History is seated, 
‘subliniely tracing the prdgress of events that require her utmost 
circumspection to develope, and in superintending the record 
of which not the smafiest mixture of Invention can be allowed. 
Still it may be possible, according to the axiom which allows of 
an exception to an established rule, that an occasion may arise 
in which a professed poet can appear in the character of an 


pistorian, without much disparagement to his fame or talents. 


ir.‘Southey, however, has not such extraordinary claims on 
our .applause that ‘we could, ‘for a moment, embrace the idea 
that he is destined fully 'to‘complete the union which we ‘have 
mehtioned, and which 'could not be‘accomplished by those’ mas- 
ter-spirits, '— spirits indeed touched with the never-dyimg fire, 
Yet his History of Brazil, and other historical produetions, 
may be brought forwards as indicating the probability of his 
success in the.present undertaking; though ‘it may still be 
asked on what grounds he has enrolled himself as a candidate 


for a niche in the shrine of military history ? — We conjec- 
‘ture that he yielded the devotion with which he had hitherto 


worshipped the Muse to whom he had so long sacrificed, in 


favor ‘of her more staid and sober sister, because he imagined 
‘that, having once aberrated ‘from his allegiance to Calliope, 
he could not better testify the more defined fealty which he 


owes to his earthly sovereign, than by endeavoring to pour- 


‘tray the most brilliant era of his royal. master’s government ; 
. and towards which he conceived he had the more right to in- 


dulge his newly created admiration of ‘Clio, because those, to 
whom ‘the nation ‘had in vain looked for a History of the 
Peninsular War, — we mean, her Generals and her co war- 
riors, — had almost totally abandoned the attempt. In this 
view of the case, we can scarcely blame Mr. Southey for en- 
deayoring to perform that which military men had so singu- 
larly néglected; and in neglecting which they have left 
foreigners to suppose that, whatever may be the valor of our 
armies, our officers are characterized by an incomprehensible 


paucity of intellect. We shall perhaps, in concluding this 
article, draw aside the veil which seems to cover this mystery : 


but, at. present, the author before us must meet our attention. 
‘Vetsed in the Spanish and Portuguese languages, an al- 
most enthusiastic admirer of the antient customs and manners 
of those ‘nations, well acquainted with their modern systems, 
and deeply read in their history, Mr. Southey may perhaps 
contend that few men in England are.so capable as he is of 
directing an inquiry into any topic which concerns the moral 
or 
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or the intellectual characters of those people ; and he may adil 
that he has also spent many years in collecting materials and 
evidences concerning the events of the invasion of the Penin- 
sula: while his literary character and his situation have 
enabled him to consult books, manuscripts, and documents of 
every description, to which others would have found it diffi- 
cult or impossible to get access. 

Having thus inquired into the possibility that Mr. Southey 
should succeed in the good graces of the elder Muse, (provided 
always that he does not dow the force of memory, a kind 
mother to all her children, to draw him towards the sister 
whom he has so long courted,) we shall now investigate the 
ponderous quarto before us; not dismayed even by the threat- 
ening annunciation on its title-page that it will have a couple 
of similar successors. Bulky as it appears already, it has at 
least one good quality to recommend it at starting in the race 
of fame; viz. out of four of the usual component parts of a 
book, it has three which are remarkable for their brevity ; the 
dedication, the preface, and the ‘introductory paragraphs 
being all comprized in four pages. To his ‘Majesty, with 
great propriety, this history is dedicated; and without that 
extreme adulation which is sometimes manifested in works 
similarly addressed and patronized.—In the preface, the 
author explains the causes of his not having sooner presented 
to the public the mass of materials which he had been en- 
gaged in collecting ever since the commencement of the Spa- 
nish war, which causes he thus enumerates: First, his wish 
to have the assistance of the opinions of those who had been 
engaged in the campaigns, his hope of profiting by their 
a publications, and ‘his desire to allow the unerring 
judgment of time to correct or verify the notions which he 
had himself formed on the subject. He then states the ad- 
vantages derived by him from the single volume on the same 
subject already printed by order of Ferdinand, promises a list 
of the books of which he has made use, offers a general 
acknowlegement for the private sources of information which 
have been most liberally opened to him, and concludes by 
stating ‘his perfect conviction of the danger to his fame from 
this undertaking, should he fail to meet those expectations 
which such a work must naturally excite. — 1n the introdac- 
tory paragraphs, which should hand been embodied in the 
preface, Mr. Southey again puts forth reasons for attempting 
the task; and, having slightly mentioned the causes and 
effects of the war, he says, ‘I have thought that I could 
not better fulfil my duties to mankind, and especially to m 


own country, nor more fitly employ the leisure wherewit 
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God has blessed me, nor endeavour in any worthier manner 
to transmit my name to future ages, than by composing, with 
all diligence, the faithful history of this momentous struggle.’ 
He then asserts his peculiar qualifications for the office, and 
observes ; ‘ I cheerfully undertake it, fully assured that the 
principles herein to be inculcated and exemplified are esta- 
blished upon the best and surest foundation, and that nations 
can be secure and happy only in proportion as they adhere to 
them.’ — For such confidence, and such an almost dictatorial 
announcement of his motives and feelings, we were scarcely 
prepared, after the modest admissions in the preface. 

The History itself is divided into fifteen chapters, preceded 
by a table of contents, in which the subdivisions of each 
chapter are explained: but we observe that the march of time 
is occasionally reversed ; and this, though very difficult to avoid 
in such acollection, is a point to which more attention should 
have been paid. The margins contain the dates, with explan- 

‘ations of the text similar to those in the table of contents, by 
which the reader is greatly assisted; and some intelligent 
notes are added, such as from Mr. Southey’s acquaintance 
with the peninsular languages we were led to expect. 

As it would be impossible for us to follow so voluminous 
an exposition step by step, we shall direct our specific notice 
only to the more important passages ; passing over, there- 
fore, the greatest part of the first chapter, which is more 
devoted to vituperations against the Bonapartean usurpation 
than to the object of the history. The French system of the 
period immediately preceding the invasion of Spain was too 
well known from the works of other writers, to render it 
necessary for Mr. Southey to employ fifty or sixty pages in 
explaining that honor is not the principle of a despotism, that 
religion was wholly overthrown in France by the Revolution, 
that Talleyrand and Condorcet had different schemes for 
public education, that the Jacobins were attached to Bona- 
parte, and that Bonaparte effected wonders by turning the 
French nation into an army. Neither can we refrain from 
highly censuring the introduction of various terms and deno- 
minations, such as that of Foxites, in an opprobrious manner ; 
and the strange volley of abuse which is directed against 
the persons so termed, in the 55th page. Indeed, we think 
that the whole of this first chapter should be expunged in a 
future edition; and, instead of it, a short account of the 

-weakness of Spain, the resources of Bonaparte, and the 
measures of England, at the beginning of the war, should 
be inserted at the head of the second division. In a work of 
that importance to which the present Jays claim, the indi- 
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vidual political feelings of its author, whether they are right 
or otherwise, should certainly never appear. 

In chapter ti. the imbecility of Charles [V., the infamy of 
Godoy, and Bonaparte’s well-known schemes concerted with 
that traitor, are ably but almost unnecessarily detailed; and 
the regular history of the war does not commence until we 
have toiled through above seventy pages of the book, filled 
with matter known to. almost every school-boy, and colored 
by the vivid touching of the author with his own peculiar 
lights and shades. We cannot but express a wish, now late, 
perhaps, and at all times unavailing, that in the future vo- 
lumes the author’s political disquisitions may be more sparingly 
given; the interesting facts of the war being quite sufficient 
to form even much more bulky tomes, and it not being a 
History of the Peninsula during the War that we are to read, 
but a History of the War in the Peninsula. We therefore 
advance to that part of the book in which the entry of the 
French into Lisbon is described; and here the author has 
given his descriptions in a very masterly manner, and has 
exposed the pillage and atrocities committed by the notorious 
Junot and his myrmidons in glowing language. A native of 
Portugal, who had suffered from these marauders, could not 
have related their conduct in more expressive terms: 
but in this place the poet, the worshipper of a sister-muse, 
unwittingly appears, and gives us a florid account of the 
superstitious belief of the lower orders of Portugal at that 
period, in their absurd conviction that Don Sebastian, who 
was buried some few centuries ago, was about to return from 
his obscurity and re-assume the sceptre, to the astonishment 
and annihilation of the invaders. ‘This the Portuguese firmly 
credited, principally on the authority of a visionary cobler ; 
who receives his share of Mr. Southey’s attempt at immortal 
fame, by having all his nonsense about the five wounds, 
and two O’s, and three O’s, and a flag-staff, intermixed 
with the text of this ** Verdadera Historia,” as the Spaniards 
will call it. 

The misery of the unfortunate Portuguese was indeed as 
great as it well could be, even at this early moment. Although 
the French army reached Lisbon in a state of poverty and 
wretchedness which an Englishman could hardly conceive, they 
were not very long in possession of this devoted city before most 
of the officers were enriched. Cart-loads of plate and treasure 
reached France; and Junot, according to Mr. Southey, 
‘ fitted himself out with the spoils of the royal palaces, the 
plate was melted, the gold and jewels divided a the 
Generals, the rich cloths of gold burnt for the metal they 
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contained, and Loison had his shirts made out of the cambri¢ 
sheets belonging to the royal family. The soldiers pulled 
down the doors and windows of the great convent of St. Do- 
mingos, and sold the iron and wood work by auction.’ This 
lamentable narrative ig continued for several pages, and 
affords, from the manner in which it is given, a just yet 
ineluncholy picture of the horrors of war; horrors so con- 
siderably increased by the want of all respect, on the part of 
the aggressors, for the laws of humanity and of nations. 

Our readers will remember that these occurrences took 
place in the spring of 1808: but the third chapter brings us 
back to the winter of 1807, and returns from Lisbon to 
Madrid ; detailing very largely the events in the latter court 
before the abdication of Charles IV. It seems in p.151. by 
no means to exeulpate Ferdinand VII., of. pious note, 
from the charge which his unhappy father publicly brought 

inst him at that‘time, of not only conspiring to overturn 
his throne, but of endeavoring to add parricide in the double 
and direst degree to his disloyalty, ‘ This mysterious affair,’ 
Mr. Southey asserts, * has never been. clearly elucidated ;’ 
and, in his opinion, strong marks of guilt are discernible. 

The fourth section is taken up by an explanation of the 
proceedirigs when Murat entered Madrid, the inveigling of 
the royal family to Bayonne, and the subsequent transactions 
at that place. Extracts from some very curious letters written 
by the Queen to Murat, with the hope of saving Godoy, are 
here inserted, In one, she uses these remarkable expressions 
concerning Ferdinand her son: ‘ My son has a very bad 
heart; his character is bloody; his heart has no feeling for 
father or mother.” The detention of the royal family, or 
rather their imprisonment, and the conduct of Napoleon, 
constitute much of the matter in this division of the works 
and a scene between the Emperor and the priest Escoiquez is 
given, in which Napoleon, endeavoring to make the monk 
yield to his reasonings, occasionally gave him some very 
amicable pulls on the lobe of the ear: but, at length, finding 
that he did not sueceed to his wishes, he pulled rather harder, 
and said, ‘ So then, Canon, you will not enter into my 
ideas,” ‘The Canon replied, ‘ 1 wish with all my heart that 
your Majesty would enter into mine, — though it should be 
at the cost of my ears ;” for the Emperor was pulling them 
somewhat forcibly. 

The insurrection of the 2d of May at Madrid is the chief 
event recorded in the fifth chapter, and is well told. It pre- 
sents scenes at which humanity shudders, and in which Mar- 
sha] Grouchy figured as chief executioner. 
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With the sixth, chapter the true interest, of this publication 
first commences, when we have already-arrived.at the 264th 
page. It describes the rising,spirit of the Spaniards, burst- 
ing through all constraint at the news of Joseph Bonaparte. 
having declared that he was about to mount the throne of 
Castile and Leon; — that throne which their national. pride 
placed far above the others.of the world. Juntas were now 
forming in the provinces; the French squadron was captured 
at Cadiz; deputies were sent to England; the French were 
massacred in Valencia; and Palafox, escaping from Bayonne, 
boldly declared war, to the death, against France. 

Against the style of this historic composition we have hither- 
to had no great cause of complaint, although we have occa- 
sionally seen some words which surprized us, as coming from 
the pen of one so versed in the powers of language ag its 
author. The circumstance of Don Solano being. protected. 
from the mob by the heroine Mrs, Strange, until she was 
wounded and unable to assist him, is begutifally.told; but the 
conclusion is marred by the expression, ‘ took leave of ‘her 
till eternity.’ At page 285., also, in the midst of 9 very 
spirited description of the horrors committed by.the monk 
Calvo, the author says that he called on the religioners to 
beware, lest in interfering they shared the fate of the im- 
prisoned French, On again reading the text, we found, that 
‘ the religioners * meant a body of priests, who were car- 
rying the host to prevent the ‘ immitigable’ Calvo from 
murdering his victims. 

King Joseph, the intruder, figures in the seventh division ; 
and a considerable portion of the work is taken up with re- 
capitulations of the laws enacted by that usurper, which, 
though curious, are much out of place. 

We are now very fast verging towards the real history of 
the war itself, which we have hitherto viewed only at a dis- 
tance; for, in the eighth chapter, the proceedings on. this 
subject in England, the successes of the French in the north 
of Spain, and their failure in Catalonia, usher in the battle 
of Rio Leco. ‘ The intruder’ now hastens. from Madrid, 
Dupont’s army surrenders, and the French retreat from the 
capital. All these events are related with becoming zeal and 
fidelity : but too much time is again wasted in triumphant 
declamations against the English Opposition and their mea- 
sures. We gladly hasten over this fresh political chapter, 
and move forwards with eager anticipations to the ninth, the 





* This new and very censurable word occurs in several other 
places. 
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title of which, * Siege of Zaragoza,’ is more in unison with 
the intended object of the publication. : 

In entering on this section, from our knowlege of the cele- 
brated and ever-memorable events which it professes to de- 
scribe, we fully expected that the romantic scenes acted in 
Zaragoza (or Saragossa) would impress their stamp too strongly 
on Mr. Southey’s ardent fancy, to allow him to relate the 
facts without poetic ornament. We were not deceived. The 
legends of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar and Santa Engracia, 
with all their monkish accompaniments, instead of formin 
a single note, occupy a large portion of the text; while the 
description of Zaragoza, which if detailed would have formed 
a most interesting picture, is cut short to make way for a 
fable. Of the Countess Burita, Augustina Zaragossa, the 
other heroines, and of the heroes, very little mention is 
made: but the siege itself is tolerably described, considering 
that Mr. Southey has no acquaintance with ‘the art mili- 
tary.” We could have wished, however, for farther details 
of this important siege; —— important for many reasons; the 
least of which is that it shews the determined spirit of Spanish 
patriotism in this successful combat with a superior enemy for 
a place which was not even fortified, and in which struggle the 
inhabitants were therefore aided solely by their own courage 
and devotion. ‘The best part of this chapter is the de- 
scription of the dreadful crisis which took place in August, 
1808, when the French had made themselves actual masters 
of halfof the city. ‘ Lefebvre now believed that he had effected 
his purpose, and required Palafox to surrender, in a note 
containing only these words: * Quartel General, Santa En- 
gracia, La capitulacion.” ‘The heroic Spaniard immediately 
returned this reply: ** Quartel General, Zaragoza. Guerra al 
cuchillo.”* ‘The remainder of this description is too long for 
us to transcribe, although not nearly so minute as we could 
desire. Mr. Southey appears, however, of a different opi- 
nion, and imagines that he has been explicit enough as to 
this memorable siege; openly telling us (p. 421.) that ‘ the 
history of a battle, however skilfully related, is necessarily 
uninteresting to all except military men :’ — a very odd sort 
of an axiom for the writer of a history of the * Peninsular 
War,’ in three quarto volumes, to make the basis of his 
labours. 

Chapter x. retrogrades, and brings the history back once 
more to May, 1808; developing the occurrences of the in- 

* «“ Head quarters, Santa Engracia. Capitulation.” —‘* Head 
guarters, Zaragoza. War at the point of the knife.” 
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surrection in Portugal. Here the author is much more at 
home, and flourishes his historic pen very merrily through a 
tremendously long section, in which we have a very well. 
written but fanciful account of the procession usually made 
in Lisbon, on the anniversary of the Roman Catholic so- 
lemnity called Corpus Christi. In adherence to a rule which 
the author appears to have made peremptory in the execution 
of this work, he here invariably adopts local usages for names 
and designations while describing events in Portugal, as he 
had already done in detailing the actions of the Spaniards. 
Generally speaking, we approve such a line of conduct: but, 
in mentioning well-known Catholic ceremonies, saints, names 
of buildings, miracles, &c., it appears somewhat strange to 
prefer the barbarous dialect of the Portuguese to the more 
usual, better known, and even elegant Latin denomin- 
ations. 

This chapter also presents one of those strange anomalies 
which we predicted would spread themselves through this 
work; for Mr. Southey, to use a very common but expres- 
sive Irish vulgarism, ‘‘ lugs in body and sleeves” poor Mr. 
Wordsworth, as a most eminent authority, to enforce the 
truths of some severe comments in the foregoing pages on the 
atrocities committed by the French, under Junot, while they 
occupied Portugal. ‘The passage quoted by Mr. S. as dis- 
playing the most profound feeling and philosophy could not 
have been worse chosen; the climax involving a complete 
morceau of the divine bathos, and attempting in the most af- 
fected style to impress a truism on our minds. 

At page 511. an interesting note is given on the above- 
mentioned atrocities; and, were it not that we are acquainted 
with persons who have verified these occurrences, we should 
have had no faith in the statement that men of genius, as 
some of Napoleon’s Generals certainly were, could so far for- 
get the respect due to the Archbishop of Evora and to sciences 
as to have committed sacrilege, and wantonly to deface and 
destroy his magnificent library, after having solemnly pledged 
their words that neither he nor his property should be injured. 
Yet it appears that their commander, Loison, assisted in tak- 
ing down all the Archbishop’s books, (the finest collection in 
Lusitania, ) in hopes of discovering valuables behind them ; 
in which being grievously disappointed, they tore off the gold 
and silver clasps from the superb bindings of the rarer parts 
of the collection, and in their rage destroyed a whole pile of 
manuscripts. ‘They also took every gold and silver coin from 
his cabinet of medals, every jewel and every bit of the pre- 
cious metals with which the relics were adorned, or which 
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decorated any thing in his oratory, and Loison himself, to 
complete his villainy, deliberately pocketed the archiepiscopal 


ring. 

Chap. xi. is set apart for the purpose of describing the first 
eampaign of the British army in Portugal; concluding with 
an event which we could wish had never occurred to sully the 
fair annals of Britishi renown, —the convention of Cintra. 
An abridgment of the life and actions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington occurs at the commencement of these details; and 
the whole of this chapter will be perused by most readers 
with the attention it deserves: particularly as it contains, 
notwithstanding Mr. Southey’s avowed dislike of battle- 
pieces, some animated sketches of the actions at Rolicga and 
Vimeiro.* The description of the former is. very correct, and 
very beautiful; and the conflict at Vimeiro is not touched by 
a less masterly hand. We could almost indeed suppose, on 
perusing these brilliant descriptions, that Mr. Southey’s 
métier had been wrongfully thrust on him, and that he had 
‘* been himself a soldier.” We quote a paragraph from the 
pages devoted to the battle of Vimeiro : 


‘ The enemy were then charged with the bayonet : this weapon 
is of French invention, but it was made for British hands. They 
came to the charge bravely, and stood it for a moment; in that 
moment their foremost rank fell “ like a line of grass before the 
mowers.” This is not the flourish of an historian, seeking art- 
fully. to embellish details which no art can render interesting to 
any but military readers; it is the language of an actor in the 
scene, who could not call it to mind in after-hours without shud- 
dering ;, for the very men whose superiority was thus decidedly 
proved could not speak without involuntary awe of so complete 
and instantaneous a destruction, produced as it was, not by artil- 
lery or explosions, but by their own act and deed, and by the 
strength of their own hearts and hands. The bodies of about 300 
French grenadiers were counted upon the field, who had fallen in 
this charge. The enemy were pursued to a considerable distance, 
and six pieces of cannon were taken in the pursuit. General Kel- 
lermann made a vigorous attempt, late in the action, to recover 
these from the 71st and 82d, which were halted in a valley where 
the guns had been captured. These regiments retired a little way 





* We recommend the editors of the Gazette to consult Mr. 
Southey’s work, when an intimation is given that a regiment is al- 
lowed to use certain words on its colours, significatory of its 
prowess on the fields of the Peninsula. We do not know whether 
these words are mis-spelt on all the colours and badges themselves, 
but they generally are erroneous in the Gazette. On the immense 
pyramid or obelisk dedicated to Wellington in the Pheenix Park, 
Dublin, these names are in beautiful confusion. 
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to some advantageous ground, then faced about, fired, and ad- 
vancing with the bayonet, drove the French back with great loss. 
Thus were they every where repulsed, though their whole force 
had been engaged, while not more than half the British army had 
been brought into action.’ (P. 559.) 


We pass over the mention duly made of Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, Generals Clinton and Murray, and merely relate the 
memorable expression of the disappointed Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley; who, on being prevented by the united councils of 
those officers from following up the immense advantage which 
he had gained, (the command had been taken by Sir H. B. 
just as the battle of Vimeiro was decided, and Wellesley was 
about to advance,) said to one of his. staff, disguising the bit- 
terness of his feelings under the semblance of levity, “ Weil, 
then, we have now nothing to do but to go and shoot red-legged 
partridges” — the game in which the country abounded. In 
like manner, the tedious discussions on the convention of 
Cintra must be consigned by us to forgetfulness, but we must 
remark that. they are ably related, and throw much light’ on 
this un-English treaty. 

Chapter xii. places the reader again on Spanish ground, 
and relates the operations of the patriotic juntas and armies 
which at this period were starting into action throughout that 
enraged country. In this chapter, and in the thirteenth and 

rt of the fourteenth, are embodied a portion of those 
details which have already been placed before the public. by 
the French General Gouvion de Saint-Cyr*: but we are 
much surprized at not tracing, in this part of the history, 
many of those singular instances of individual heroism which 
brighten the page of Spanish military renown. The efforts 
of the Catalonian peasantry are indeed stated in mass: but 
we think that it would have better suited the public taste to 
have detailed these memorable events, than to have occupied 
so much time in tracing the quarrels and yacillations of the 
Spanish commanders. and members of government, in that 
season of danger and popular ferment. | 

Romana’s escape from the territory of Denmark, so well 
contrived by Sir Richard Keats, is related with great truth 
and precision; and in this well known story a curious incident 
is involved, which we shall transcribe for the amusement of 
our readers. 


‘ Two of the regiments (Spanish) which had been quartered in 
Funen were cavalry, mounted on the fine, black, long-tailed An- 
dalusian horses. It was impracticable to bring off t horses, 





* See our last Appendix. 
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about 1100 in number; and Romana was not a man who could 
order them to be destroyed lest they should fall into the hands of 
the French: he was fond of horses himself, and knew that every 
man was attached to the beast which had carried him so far, and 
so faithfully. Their bridles, therefore, were taken off, and they 
were turned loose upon the beach. As they moved off, they 
passed some of the country horses and mares, which were feeding 
at a little distance. A scene ensued such as probably never be- 
fore was witnessed. The Spanish horses are not mutilated, and 
these were sensible that they were no longer under any restraint 
of human power. A general conflict ensued, in which, retaining 
the discipline that they had learnt, they charged each other in 
squadrons of ten or twenty together; then closely engaged, 
striking with their fore feet, and biting and tearing each other with 
the’ most ferocious rage, and trampling over those which were 
beaten down, till the shore, in the course of a quarter of an hour, 
was strewn with the dead and disabled. Part of them had been 
set free on a rising ground at some distance; they no sooner 
heard the roar of the battle than they came thundering down over 
the intermediate hedges, and, catching the contagious madness, 
plunged into the fight with equal fury. Sublime as the scene was, 
it was too horrible to be long contemplated, and Romana, in 
mercy, gave orders for destroying them; but it was found too 
dangerous to attempt this; and after the last boats quitted the 
beach, the few horses that remained were seen still engaged in the 
dreadful work of mutual destruction.’ 


The authority (Sir Richard Keats) for this story is un- 
doubted, but we must leave it to the initiated in zoologic lore 
to inquire whether this class of animals have, or have not, a 
natural belligerent propensity; as we do not remember to 
have noticed a similar fact, even on a much smaller scale. In 
the vast pampas and almost interminable savannahs of Ame- 
rica, where myriads of horses roam in their primitive condi- 
tion, no such event occurs, as far as we have personally 
observed ; yet in these wilds many troops of stranger-horses 
must continually meet, not in squadrons only, as was the case 
in the above detail, but in hordes, if we may use the expression. 

This detail includes an account of the dangerous mission 
of the English Catholic priest, Robertson, who was despatched 
by the British government to communicate with the Mar- 
quis Romana in Denmark ; and, as in this service no docu- 
ments could be carried, a single Spanish line was to constitute 
the messenger’s credentials. Romana was extremely well 
versed in the literature of his native land, and had at a 
former period engaged the English ambassador in Spain, 
Mr. Frere, in the perusal of the Gests of the renowned Cid, 
the most curious as well as the most beautiful specimen of 


early Spanish poetry. Having one day called on — 
during 
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during the perusal of this poem, that ambassador appealed to 
him for the propriety of a slight variation which he contem- 
plated in the reading of this line, 


‘* Aun vea el hora que vos merezea dos tanto.” 


Struck with the difficulty of making the sense complete 
with the mpnosyllable dos, which signifies a small coin, or two, 
Mr. F. proposed that the verb merezea should be read merez- 
eades, by which the meaning would be evident. Romana 
instantly assented. Mr. Robertson was therefore instructed, on 


being introduced to the Marquis, to repeat, 


“© Aun vea el hora que vos merezeades tanto.” 


Those readers, who have studied Spanish, will observe how 
curiously applicable this line was to Romana’s actual situa- 
‘tion; and they will be pleased to find that, after considerable 
difficulties, the priest attained his object, and with this simple 
voucher for his mission effected the full intentions of the 
cabinet, and saved some thousands of Spaniards from, their 
impending fate. 

The description of the national ardor in the attempt to 
defend Madrid against Napoleon is ably written, and 
just indignation is heaped on the infamous Morla, who was 
the successor to Godoy * in the terrible post of the destroyer 
of his country. Morla declared that Madrid was without 
resources, and its defence hopeless, ‘ when threescore thou- 
sand men were ready to defend their streets, and doors, and 
chambers! This would not have been said if Palafox had 
been in Madrid.’ 

Chapter xv. and Jast is appropriated to the account of Sir 
John Moore’s unfortunate campaign. This melancholy sub- 
ject having been long since discussed, we shall not resume it : 
but we regret to see that Mr. Southey is by no means just 
to that meritorious though always unlucky commander, and is 
disposed to represent in the most favorable colors the exer- 
tions and opinions of the British diplomatist, at the expence 
of those of the British General. Had Sir J. M. followed Mr. 
Frere’s advice, and pushed on to Madrid, his whole army 
must have been lost. Mr. S., however, agrees with others who, 
we are aware, regard Sir J. Moore as a martyr to caution, and 
an extreme distrust of his own superior faculties; and who 
think that he would have been one of the greatest, if he had 
not been one of the most circumspect of our Generals. 





* This infamous character is in Rome, where a friend of ours saw 
him in the last year, living in splendid extravagance, and still 
having the finest women in his harem. 
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‘ Noman,’ adds the author, ‘was more beloved in private life, 
nor was there any Genefal in the British army so universally re- 
spected. Despondency was the radical weakness of his mind, 
Personally he was as brave a man as ever met death in the field ; 
but he wanted faith in British courage, and it is faith by which 
miracles are wrought in war as well as in religion, But let it be 
ever rememberéd with gratitude, that, when some of his general 
officers advised him to conclude the retreat by a-capitulation, Sir 
John Moore preserved the honor of England,’ 


_ We have now reached the end of the first portion of 
this History of the Peninsular War. Had it less of the 
fanciful in the stories. of saints and mysteries; had it dwelt 
less on political disquisition, or on subjects of which it has 
depicted only one side, and has therefore delivered a partial 
judgment; had it been less prolix in its purely historical de- 
tails, and more bountiful in its relation of the real events of 
the warwhich it professes to describe; we should have assigned 
to ita much more favorable character than we now can. In 
short, had Mr. Southey kept himself more out of view as a 
poet and a politician, we should not have continued to regret 
the supineness of our military men; who have resigned to 
another the pen which they ought to have wielded during so 
long an interval of repose. 

We cannot, however, close this article without reeommend- 
ing the exceeding patience, the vast fund of knowlege, and 
the intimate acquaintance with the Lusitanian and Iberian 
tongues, which the work displays; and we sincerely trust that 
the forthcoming volumes will leave us no room to suspect 
that Mr, Southey’s defection from the court of Calliope, the 
queen of his youth, will deteriorate the ‘newly-born affection 
with which ‘he strives to worship her more grave sister. Let 
us hope that we may address him in the language of the cen- 
sor of his great model and prototype Herrera: “ He visto la 
Historia que ha escrito Roberto Southey, poeta-laureado de su 
Magestad, y es de las mejores que yo he leydo,j&c. He-will 
pardon us if we add, from our extreme desire that he should 
better finish what he has ably begun, :y para que el mundo 
conoxca lo que Ynglaterra ha hecho, en servicio de Dios, y 
honra .desta nacion en aquellos payses, sera muy conveniente, 
que con brevidad salga a luz, para que todos la puedan ver y 
gomr, porque ninguno de los que han escrito desta materia, la 
trata con la puntualidad y la elegancia, que el dicho Ltoberto 
Southey.” * 


A series 





* «J have seen the History which Robert Southey, his Ma- 
jesty’s poet-laureate, has written, and it is one of the best that I 
have 
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A series of views in Spain and Portugal, designed to illus- 
trate this publication, has been announced ; they are drawn ‘on 
stone by Mr. W. Westall, from sketches by General Hawker, 
Mr. Locker, Mr. Heaphy, &c. To this first volume, eight 
of these drawings are intended to belong; and eight more to 
each succeeding volume are promised. The price of the 
views is 18s. ; and we are sorry that, considering the deliberate 
manner in which the book has been prepared, they were not 
made ready to appear with it. 





Art.II. An Appeal to the Religion, Justice, and Humanity of 
the Inhabitants of the British Empire, in Behalf of the Negro 
Slaves in the West Indies. By W. Wilberferce, Esq. M. P. 
8vo. pp. 76. Hatchard. 1823. 


Art. III. Negro Slavery; or, a View of some of the more pro- 
minent Features of that State of Society, as it exists in the 
United States of America and in the Colonies of the,West 
Indies, especially in Jamaica. 8vo. pp.118. 3s. Hatch- 
ard, &c. 


“ f Keeway is a tide” in the feelings as well as “ in the affairs 

4 of men,” and zeal ‘has its ebb as well as its flow: to 
continue long in a state of excitement is impossible; and 
though we may repeat the stimulus, yet, in proportion to the 
frequency and intenseness of the application, is the degree of 
languor which inevitably follows. ‘Io a fatal inattention to 
this law of our nature, on the part of the first abolitionists of 
the Slave-trade, may be ascribed the existence of slavery at the 
present moment in the West India islands. With the milk of 
human ‘kindness springing from a perennial fountain in their 
own warm hearts, and circulating in an even and unfailing 
current, théy mistook a strong but transitory sympathy with 
the wrongs of the wretched Negro, which:they had inspired in 
others, for a permanent and operative principle of ‘humanity. 
They placed also too much confidence in the support of some 
who passed for friends, while, as it turned out, they were too 
suspicious of others who avowed themselves opponents: they 
trusted to the ‘hollow eloquence ofa “‘heaven-born states- 





have read, &c. — In order that the world should know what Eng- 
lishmen have done for the service of religion &c., in those coun- 
tries, it will be very desirable that the ‘remainder should be brought 
to light, and that every body may see and ‘admire it; because 
none of those authors, who have written of this matter, have 
treated -it with:such ‘fidelity and elegance:as the-said Dr. Southey 
has manifested.” 
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man,” now no more; and, believing him to be sincere in all 
his professions, they vainly hoped that he would make those 
exertions for the abolition which in his high commanding 
station he never made in vain, when any measure was to be 
carried which he had really at heart. Mr. Fox, however, 
effected in a few short months what his predecessor, through- 
out the course of a greater number of years, had failed to 
accomplish. — Mr. Dundas, on the other hand, the partizan 
and acknowleged patron of the West India interest, and the 
most powerful antagonist of the abolitionists in the House of 
Commons, united with other opponents to charge them with 
-gross inconsistency in not following up their own arguments 
to a legitimate conclusion. ‘ You maintain,” said they, 
“‘ that it is contrary to the principles of justice and the dictates 
of humanity to seize innocent men and transport them across 
the Atlantic, in order that they may be compelled to labor for 
your advantage: but is it more just or less inhuman to leave 
the victims of your rapacity to lead a life of slavery, they and 
their descendants for ever ? Why do you not exert yourselves 
to effect for these objects of your solicitude a deliverance from 
that bondage which you declare to be unjust and cruel? Why 
do you not aim at the extinction of slavery ?’? — Mr. Dundas 
therefore himself proposed in the year 1792 that, in less than 
eight years from that time, not only the Slave-trade should 
cease, but the extinction of slavery itself should commence ; 
and that from that hour every new-born Negro infant should 
be free, subject to a short apprenticeship at the age of matu- 
rity, in order to repay the owner for the expence of maintain- 
-ing him during his infancy and boyhood, 

Why were not these suggestions adopted, bottomed as they 
were on the soundest political wisdom? Was it because they 
came from an enemy to the immediate abolition? We per- 
fectly recollect the period when this gradual emancipation was 
proposed, the quarter from which it came, and the general 
remark that was made on it, ** T7meo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
Mr. Dundas was a statesman of great endowments, vigorous 
intellect, and penetrating sagacity: but he was wary, cun- 
ning, supple, and suspected. Well may Mr. Wilberforce, in 
the interesting pamphlet now before us, exclaim; ‘ Can I here 
forbear remarking that if the advocates for immediate abolli- 
tion could have foreseen that the feelings of the House of 
Commons, then apparently so warmly excited and so resolutely 
fixed on the instant extinction of the Slave-trade, would so 
soon subside into a long and melancholy apathy, and had 
they in consequence acceded to these proposals, the slavery of 
the West Indies would-by this time nearly have expired, and 
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we should be now rejoicing in the delightful change which the 
mass of our Negro population would ine experienced, from 
a state of 1 ignominious bondage to the condition of a free and 
happy peasantry.’ 

Mr. W. has another remark, to which we scarcely know 
how to accede: * When. the public attention,’ says he, ‘ has 
been attracted to this subject, it has been unadvisedly turned 
to particular instances of cruelty, rather than to the system in 
general, and to those essential and incurable vices which will 
invariably exist wherever the power of man over man is unli- 
mited.’ How are we to prove the essential viciousness and 
cruelty of the system, without exhibiting particular instances 
of cruelty and vice? ‘The public sympathy in behalf of the 
poor African would never have been excited by any vague and 
general declamation on the horrors of slavery. No one knew 
better how to touch the chord of human tenderness and sensi- 
bility than Laurence Sterne; and in a beautiful little sketch, 
the subject of which has brought him to our remembrance on 
this occasion, he says; “I was going to begin with the 
millions of my fellow-creatures born to no inheritance but 
slavery ; but finding, however affecting the picture was, that 
{ could not bring it nearer to me, and that the multitude of 
sad groupes in it did but distract me, I took @ single cap- 
tive, and having first shut him up in his dungeon, I then 
looked through the twilight of his grated door to take his 
picture.” We can recollect the prodigious impression, or 
rather the electrical shock, which Mr. Wilberforce himself 
produced by exhibiting in the House of Commons the section 
of a slave-ship: it was felt throughout the country ; and a 
shriek of horror and indignation was heard from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Particular instances of cruelty 
must always be kept before the public eye, or slavery will never be 
abolished. ‘The triends of the system will heartily rejoice that 
any veil is drawn over them, for they dread nothing half so 
much, or with half so much reason, as the exposure of details. 

On this account, we are particularly pleased with the publi- 

cation of the second of the tracts which we have placed at the 
head of this article, intitled ‘ Negro Slavery ;’ the object of 
which is to furnish a plain, authentic, and unvarnished picture 
of Negro slavery, not as it may have existed at some antece- 
dent period of time, but as it prevails at the present moment, 
both in the United States of America and in the European 
colenies of the West Indies which have been peopled by im- 
ported Africans. An attempt was made, in the course of the 
recent debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Fowel Bux- 
ton’s motion for the abolition of slavery, to blunt the edge of 
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this cutting pamphlet, and a charge was made against the 
writer that he had misquoted one of his authorities : but it failed 
completely, and his evidence becomes stronger than before in 
consequence of the frustrated effort to invalidate it. The author, 
we understand from the remarks of Mr. Brougham, is Mr. 
Macaulay, ‘ whose name is honoured wherever it is known.” 
This gentleman has travelled far to ascertain, and if possible 
to ameliorate, the condition of slaves ; and for that purpose he 
has sacrificed his health, and even exposed himself to the 
horrors of the Middle Passage. The specific charge against 
him was that of having exaggerated the statement of a most 
intelligent individual, which charge Mr. Brougham triumph- 
antly rebutted by asserting that the very individual himself 
corrected the press! (See Debate in the House of Commons, 
May 15.) 

From the pamphlets before us, and from the debate already 
mentioned, we shall now endeavor, with all practical brevity, 
to put our readers in possession of the existing state of slavery 
in the West Indies; of the means proposed by Mr. Buxton 
to be adopted for its total extinction; and of the resolutions 
which were passed as an amendment —if we must use the 
word, though in a sense very different from its proper and 
ordinary acceptation — to the original motion. 

It is calculated that the British West Indian colonies include 
about 800,000 slaves, all the absolute property of their masters, 
bought and sold at their discretion like cattle of the field, or 
goods, chattels, and hereditaments! ‘The Negroes are a re- 
markably prolific race, not only in their own country but in 
the case of domestic slaves even in our sugar-colonies ; and 
the free Negroes and Mulattoes and the Maroons in Jamaica, 
the Charaibs of St. Vincent, and the Negroes of Bencoolen, 
are all known to increase their numbers under circumstances 
far from favorable to population. ‘The Negro-slaves in the 
United States of America, though situated in a climate far less 
suited to the Negro constitution than that of the West Indies, 
(where it is much the same as that of Africa,) also augmented 
rapidly, while in our own colonies it was declared impossible 
to keep up their numbers without continual importations. 
This was a strong presumptive proof, raised into certainty by 
various concurrent facts, that the decrease mainly arose from 
excess of labor, aggravated by deficient food, care, and com- 
fort. The same phenomena, Mr. Wilberforce says, ‘I fear 
are still found to exist and to indicate the continuance of the 
same causes; for unless I am much misinformed, there is still 
a progressive decrease by mortality in most of our colonies; 
and if in a smaller ratio than formerly to their whole popula- 
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tion, it is to be remembered that the enormous loss in the 
seasoning of newly imported slaves now no longer aggravates 
the sad account.’ This, however, is denied: the planters are 
loud in their own praise, and consider themselves, not the 
Negroes, as the injured class. They tell us, truly, that they 
who have derived their property in the West Indies by pur- 
chase or inheritance are not responsible for the establishment 
of slavery: but we do not believe them when they also tell us 
that the condition of slaves is of late years greatly ameliorated, 
and that they have done and are always happy to do all in 
their power to alleviate their situation still more. Even al- 
lowing this to be true, however, they have furnished us with a 
most unanswerable argument for the extinction of slavery alto- 
gether ; for we shall presently shew that, with all the paternal 
kindness of the planters towards their Negroes, the latter are 
in a condition to which no human being ought ever to be sub- 
jected, even on conviction of the most enormous crimes. 

In the first place, they are bought and sold, claimed as pri- 
vate property, and held in bondage.* Is this nothing? Is it 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era that a right is 
asserted to trade in the flesh of man; of God’s image, 
“‘ carved” though it be “in ebony?” Suppose, however, 
that man has the right to sell himself to servitude, he can 
have no right to sell either his existing or his future progeny. 
What constitutes a legal right to property? The justness 
and legality of the original title. Then how did the slave- 
holders in the West Indies gain possession of their slaves ? 
Was it by the alluring courtesies of gentleness and kindness, 
by fair promises and substantial presents to the principals 
themselves ? Have they not rather been obtained by rapine 
undisguised and fraud the most atrocious? Have not these 
wretched beings, or their ancestors, from a property in whom 
the property in themselves is alone pretended to be derived, 
been torn from their peaceful homes; violently separated from 
their husbands, wives, parents, children, and friends; barbar- 
ously manacled; driven like herds of oxen to the sea-shore ; 





* In the Morning Chronicle for April 19. 1823, we observed an 
advertisement for the sale of slaves, in these words: ‘* To be sold 
by auction, two large and valuable estates called Saxham and 
Caldwell, &c. &c.: a mansion-house calculated for the residence 
of the proprietor and family, together with a well-disposed gang 
of three hundred and forty Negroes, two hundred mules, and other 
cattle.” The sale was to take place, and probably did take place, 
at Garraway’s Coffee-house, London. “ The Morning Chronicle” 
should have refused to insert this advertisement. There are papers 
which it could not have disgraced. 
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and pressed together into pestilential holds? England has 
abolished her Slave-trade, that is, the importation of fresh 
Negroes from Africa, but she has not emancipated her 
slaves. In the eloquent language of a true friend to human 
liberty and happiness, she has performed one half of her 
work, while the other remains not only not effected but not 
attempted : — she has washed one of her hands from this pol- 
lution of iniquity, but the other is immersed in it as deeply as 
ever. It is her unquestionable duty, and her interest, to eman- 
cipate: her slaves, to loosen the heavy burden, to cleave asun- 
der.the iron yoke, and to bid her captives go free. 


‘«¢ There are persons,” said Mr. Buxton in his speech, ‘‘ whose 
notions of justice and property are so confused that they appear 
to consider that the planter has something like an honest and in- 
herent title to the body of the slave. I wish for a moment to en- 
quire into the validity of this title. Each claims it as his right. 
Here is a certain valuable commodity, .and here are two competi- 
tors for its possesion, the one a white, the other a black man. 
What is the nature of this commodity? The body of the black 
man! What is the claim of the black man to his own body ? It is 
the most unexceptionable of all titles — it is the gift of God! He 
derived it from his father. This title is unexceptionable in every 
pomt of view. It is impossible to allege either fraud or force ; 
and makes out, at any rate, a pretty good primd facie case which, 
if disputed, it devolves on the other party to shew abetter. The 
planter’s best title is, that he bought it at a public market of a 
stranger. How did that stranger come by it? He bought it of a 
MAN-MERCHANT. And how did the Man-merchant derive his 
right? Hesto.tei1t. The foundation of his right was the com- 
mittal of one of the greatest of all abominations, so considered by 
every nation on the face of the earth; and yet this title, so ob- 
tained, is to be put in competition with one that is unimpeachable 
and unimpeached !” 


Let us now consider what is the actual condition of the 
Negroes, what is their treatment, and what are their physical 
sufferings, and what is their moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion? In the contemplation of the law, as we have just 
observed, they are not considered as persons but as things, 
mere chattels, liable to be seized and sold by creditors 
and executors in payment of their owners’ debts, and 
even separately from the estates on which they are settled. 
By this system, says Mr. Wilberforce, the most meritorious 
slave who may have accumulated a little peculium, who by 
Jong and faithful services may have endeared himself to his 
proprietor or manager, is liable at once to be torn for ever 
from his family and home, and to be sent to serve a new 
master, perhaps in a distant island, for the rest of his life. 

Another 
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Another degradation by law, most perniciously affecting their 
whole civil condition, is that the evidence of slaves is still 
inadmissible against any free person. The late Mr. Otley, 
Chief Justice of St. Vincent’s, himself a planter, candidly 
stated before the Slave-trade Committee that, “as the evidence 
of slaves is never admitted against white men, the difficulty 
of legally establishing the facts is.so great that white men 
are, In a manner, put beyond the reach of the law.” Their 
evidence is not only inadmissible: in. cases implicating their 
owner merely,. but in all cases whatsoever, whether civil or 
criminal, that affect persons of free condition. 


‘ Any white man may inflict not only thirty-nine but three 
hundred and ninety lashes on a slave; he may even murder the 
slave outright; yet, if the crime be not committed in the presence 
of other persons of free condition, willing to testify against him, 
he is secure from punishment. A thousand other sane may have 
been present, but not one of the thousand would be permitted to 
offer his testimony in a court of justice against the criminal. The- 
jury would not even be allowed the opportunity of judging of the 
credibility of his evidence. Tle mere circumstance of his being 
a slave would be at once an insuperable bar to his statements 
being heard. His evidence would ‘be wholly inadmissible. It is 
equally so in all civil causes, even when the suit involves a question’, 
of personal freedom.. | 

‘ Tt is unnecessary to point out the enormities which must re- 
sult from such a system. About 345,000 inhabitants of Jamaica, 
for example, are thus shut out, by the operation of this universal 
principle of colonial law, from any fair hope of obtaining legal 
redress for any injury, whether civil or criminal, which they may 
sustain from any one of the privileged order, amounting, perhaps, 
to a fifteenth or twentieth part of the whole population ; while the 
persons composing that order have this farther pledge of immu- 
nity, that it is their common interest to discourage and defeat any 
attempts, on the part of the slaves, to obtain the efficient protec- 
tion of magistrates or of courts of justice.’ (Macaulay, p. 106.)' 


The next evil is the driving system. Can any thing be, 
more brutalizing and horrible than that slaves should still be 
driven to their work by the terror of the cart-whip, like 
horses in a team? Labor is extracted from the Negro not 
according to his strength, not in the degree which his interest 
may prompt, but in the measure which- his overseer ma 
choose to exact by the impending lash, and the actual inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment. When employed in the field, 
for example, in turning up the ground with hoes into parallel 
trenches for the reception of the cane-plants, the slaves of 
both sexes, from twenty to fourscore years old, are drawn 
out in a line like troops on a-parade, each with a hoe; and 
close to them, in the rear, are stationed a number of drivers, 
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proportioned to the gang, each with a long, thick; and strongly 
plaited whip, the report of which is as loud, and the lash as 


severe, as the barbarous whips in common use with our wag- 


goners. The trenches are rectilinear; arid the whole line of 
Aolers are made to advance together, so that every hole or 
section of the trench is finished in equal time with the rest. 
It is the business of the driver to watch that all in the line, 
male and female, young and old, strong and feeble, work as 
nearly as possible in equal time and with equal effect; and 
no breathing time, no resting on the hoe, no pause of languor, 
to be repaid by brisker action on return to work, can be allowed 
to individuals. All must work or pause together. This is 
effected by the terror of the whip! Yet, said Mr. Baring, 
‘“¢ the West India slave was not the object which, in looking 
round the globe, would first excite his commiseration.” 


‘ The whip,’ says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ is itself a dreadful instru- 
ment of punishment ; and the mode of inflicting that punishment 
ockinis indecent and degrading. The drivers themselves, 
commonly, or rather always slaves, are usually the strongest and 
stoutest of the Negroes; and though they are forbidden to give 
more than a few lashes at a time, as the immediate chastisement 
of faults committed at their work, yet the power over the slaves 
which they thus possess unavoidably invests them with a truly 
formidable tyranny, the consequences of which, to the unfortu- 
nate subjects of it, are often in the highest degree oppressive 
and pernicious. No one who reflects on the subject can be at a 
loss to anticipate one odious use which is too commonly made of 
this despotism, in extorting, from the fears of the young females 
who are subject to it, compliances with the licentious desires of 
the drivers, which they might otherwise have refused from attach- 
ment to another, if not from moral feelings and restraints, It 
is idle and insulting to talk of improving the condition of these 
poor beings, as rational and moral agents, while they are treated 
in a manner which precludes self-government, and annihilates all 
human motives but such as we impose on a maniac, or on a hard- 
ened and incorrigible convict. 

¢ Another abuse which shews, like the rest, the extreme de- 
gradation of the Negro race, and the apathy which it creates in 
their masters, is the cruel, and, at least in the case of the female 
sex, highly indecent punishments inflicted in public, and in the 
face of day, often in the presence of the gang, or of the whole 
assembled population of an estate. From their low and igno- 
minious condition it doubtless proceeds, that they are in some 
degree regarded -as below the necessity of observing towards 
others the proper decencies of life, or of having those decencies 
observed: by others towards them.” (P. 15.) 


Mr. Wilberforce generalizes, and his pamphlet is excellent 
as a piece of reasoning; while Mr. Macaulay particularizes, 
and 
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and his pamphlet is very valuable for the documentary evi- 
dence and facts which it contains. On the ferociousness and 
indecency of the punishments, we extract the following account 
from the latter: (P. 60.) 


‘ The driver, who is generally a black man, has the power not 
only of stimulating the slaves under him to exertion, by the 
application of the whip to their bodies while they are proceeding 
with their work, but, when he considers any of them to have 
committed a fault deserving of a more serious notice, he has the 
power also of prostrating them (women as well as men) on the 
ground, causing them to be held firmly down, by other Negroes, 
who grasp the hands and legs of their prostrate companion, when 
he may inflict upon the bare posteriors such a number of lashes 
as he may deem the fault to have merited; the whole number 
which he may inflict at one time, without the presence of the 
overseer, being, by the Slave Act of 1816, limited to ten. One 
of the faults which the driver most frequently punishes in this 
way, is that of coming too late to the field, either in the morning 
or after dinner. Those who arrive after the fixed time are pretty 
sure to get a few, perhaps, five or six lashes. Mr. Cooper, on 
one occasion, saw three or four old women come too late: they 
knew they were to be whipped, and as soon as they came up, threw 
themselves down on the ground to receive the lashes: some of 
them received four, others six lashes. These minor punishments, 
Mr. Cooper says, are very frequent. He believes that seldom 
a day passes without some occurring; and he has heard of as 
many as sixty Negroes being flogged in one morning, for being 
late. 

‘ More serious punishments are only inflicted by the authority 
of the overseer; and the mode of their infliction is usually the 
same as has been already described. Whether the offender be 
male or female, precisely the same course is pursued. The pos- 
teriors are made bare, and the offender is extended prone on the 
ground, the hands and feet being firmly held and extended by 
other slaves; when the driver, with his Jong and heavy whip, 
inflicts, under the eye of the overseer, the number of lashes 
which he may order; each lash, when the skin is tender and not 
rendered callous by repeated punishments, making an incision on 
the buttocks, and thirty or forty such lashes leaving them ina 
dreadfully lacerated and bleeding state. Even those that have 
become the most callous cannot long resist the force of this ter- 
rible instrument, when applied by a skilful hand, but become 
also raw and bloody ; indeed, no strength of skin can withstand 
its reiterated application.’ 


It is to be observed that the driver has no written rules to 
guide his conduct, and exercises his power discretionally, 
and without any sort of trial: but the slave, it seems, has a 
right to appeal, after he has received punishment, and may 
complain of his overseer to the attorney of the estate, or toa 
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magistrate. Such complaint, however, often does him more 
harm than good. An overseer told Mr. Cooper * that a 
woman had disobeyed his orders, and he put her in the stocks 
by way of punishment. She complained to the ‘attorney of 
this proceeding, who ordered her to be thrown down on the 
ground in the customary manner, and thirty-nine lashes were 
inflicted: after which she was raised up, immediately thrown 
down again, and received thirty-nine lashes more. The law 
professes to. limit the number of lashes which shall be given 
at any one time to thirty-nine: but the evidence of a Negro 
being inadmissible against a white, any number of lashes may 
be inflicted, in the presence of a thousand slaves, with im- 
punity. The limitation on the statute-book is therefore a 
mockery. It is common for Negroes who have been guilty 
of what is deemed a serious offencc, +> be worked all day in 
the field, and during the intervals of labor, as well as during 
the whole night, to be confined with their feet in the stocks. 
A runaway Negro, on being caught, was flogged as severely 
as he could bear, and then made to work in the field ; during 
the interval of dinner-time he was regularly placed in the 
stocks, and in them also he was confined the whole night. 
When his lacerations were sufficiently healed, he was flogged 
a second time. One of the book-keepers told Mr. Cooper 
that, while the sores were still unhealed, maggots had bred 
in the lacerated flesh ; and when Mr. Cooper mentioned the 
circumstance to the attorney, the latter did not manifest any 
surprize. 

The island of St. Helena, which interests the naturalist by 
the curious geological phenomena there presented for his ex- 
amination, is dear also to the philanthropist, as being the scene 
of a prosperous experiment, which utterly disproves the hardy 
and unfeeling assertion that the labor of the Negro must be 
enforced by the lash, and can only be secured in the mute 
and sullen obedience of slavery. Sir George Staunton, who 
stopped there on his return from China, mentions this fact, 
to the honor of the East India Company. (See his account of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy, vol. ii. p. 606.) St. Helena is 
chiefly cultivated by blacks, whose ancestors were brought 
thither as slaves by the first European settlers, the Portu- 
guese ; and they continued under the unlimited dominion of 
their owners till, in consequence of a representation made to 





* The Rev. Thomas Cooper; who is now preparing for the 
press a more complete detail of his observations on Negro Slavery 
during his residence in the West Indies. His “ evidence” in 
Mr. Macaulay’s pamphlet is given to the public with his permission, 
and it has already been stated that he revised the press. ; 
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the English East India Company, many regulations were 
enacted in their favor, and they were placed under the imme- 
diate protection of the magistracy. Before these regulations 
were adopted, an average annual loss of ten slaves in the 
hundred had occurred: but, after that time, the race consi- 
derably increased, in consequence of the comfort and security 
which they enjoyed. Besides the blacks in a state of slavery, 
there are many who are free: but the labor of these latter 
diminishing the value of the former, the free blacks became 
obnoxious to the slave-holders, who had influence enough with 
a grand jury to represent them as being without visible means 
of gaining a livelihood, and consequently liable to become 
burdensome to the community. An examination was ac- 
cordingly instituted, when it appeared that a// the free blacks of 
sufficient age to work were actually employed at the time; and 
that not one of them had been tried for any crime for several 
preceding years, nor had any one of them been chargeable 
on the parish. ‘The Company accordingly placed them nearly 
on a footing with the other free inhabitants, and the import- 
ation of slaves into the island was prohibited long before the 
trade was abolished by the British legislature.* . 

It is a farther proof of the unmitigated degradation of the 
African race in Jamaica and our other colonies, that a black 
skin, or even the visible tinge of African descent in the coun- 
tenance, furnishes a legal — of slavery, and ex- 
poses the unhappy individual, if he cannot repel that pre- 
sumption by legal evidence, to all the pains and penalties of a 
cruel and interminable bondage. This is a very dreadful 
consideration. A Negro may have been emancipated by pur- 
chase, by grant, or by will; he may be the offspring of a free 
black, or may have migrated from some other country: but 
this is not enough: even though unclaimed, though unbranded, 
(for slaves are commonly marked on their backs with the 
owner’s name, like sheep or cattle, by a hot iron,) and al- 
though no marks of flogging appear on his back, still his 
color is a presumption against him, and the burden of proof 
lies on the accused, who must prove the negative; and in 
making this proof that he is a free man, by another iniquitous 
principle of law the testimony of any of the black or colored 
slave-population, to whom alone his right to freedom and the 
grounds of it may probably be known,’ is shut out against 
him. The loss of his deed of enfranchisement, by any acci-~ 





* See an unassuming and valuable little tract, intitled “ A De- 
scription of the Island of St. Helena,” &c. published in 1804: or 
our account of it, vol. xlvili, N.S. p.310. 
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dent, would expose him to be seized as a runaway, and sold 
again into perpetual bondage. ‘These are no fanciful cases : 
the Jamaica Royal Gazette exhibits advertisements every 
week, announcing the names and descriptions of Negroes 
taken and confined as suspected runaways, they declaring 
themselves free. Mr. Macaulay has given a great many in his 
pamphlet, of which we copy one. 


‘« Westmorland Workhouse, Aug. 27. 1822. 

‘ « Notice is hereby given, that unless the en, tes ert 
slave is taken out of this workhouse prior to the 22d October 
next, he will on that day, between the hours of ten and twelve 
in the forenoon, be put up to public sale, and sold to the best 
bidder, agreeably to the workhouse law now in force, for payment 
of his fees: viz. John Williams, five feet nine inches and a half 
high, no brand-mark; says he is a Maroon of Charles-Town, 
whereof John March, Esq., is superintendant, but which is sup- 
posed to be false, as he is apparently a foreigner by his speech. 
He had for some time been seen skulking near Glasgow estate, in 
this parish.” ’ 


Here it is to be remarked that persons who take up run- 
aways, and commit them to a workhouse, are intitled to a 
reward: so that any needy ruffian, as Mr. M. says, to whom 
a few dollars are an object, may first rob a poor wretch of his 
document of freedom, and then commit him as a runaway. 
By the relentless operation of the * Workhouse Law,” he 
must then labor for months, in chains and under the lash, for 
the benefit of the public; after which he is put up to auction 
and sold, the proceeds being first applied to the payment of 
fees, and the residue, if any, appropriated by his Majesty’s 
treasury. It is perhaps superfluous to add that, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme heat of the climate, slaves are kept, from 
early life until the powers of nature are finally exhausted, to 
hard and unremitted labor, always under peril of the lash. 
In the season of crop, or sugar-harvest, which lasts five 
months in the year, their labor is continued not only through- 
out the day (with some intermissions) but during half of the 
night, or during the whole of every other night. Being paid 
no wages for their hard work, they are obliged to labor for 
their own maintenance during those scanty leisure-days which 
ought to be devoted to recreation and religious instruction, 
especially on Sundays. In consequence of this cruel provi- 
sion, and of their being forced to go to markets, often at a 
great distance, on the Sunday, it “ shines no Sabbath-day to 
them,” but is a day of worldly occupation and bodily exer- 
tion. Sunday is not only a market-day in Jamaica, but for 
Negroes it is their only market-day: it is then that they have 
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to fetch from their provision-grounds the plantains, or yams, 
or eddoes, or other food, which they may require for them- 
selves or their children through the succeeding week; and 
during the season of crop it is the only day allowed to the 
slaves for cultivating their own provision-grounds. Thus, in 
colonies belonging to a Christian country, are the doctrines of 
Christianity and the practical blessings of Revelation with- 
holden from almost a million of human beings! There is con- 
sequently an almost universal destitution of religious and 
moral instruction among the slaves in the West Indies : they 
are allowed no time to attend to it; and generation after gener- 
ation passes away in the same Pagan ignorance and brutal de- 
gradation. Various colonial laws have, indeed, been enacted, 
professedly with a view to the promotion of religion among the 
slaves: but they are all, Mr. Wilberforce fears, worse than 
nullities. ‘They are passed with much seeming sacrifice of 
interest on the part of the colonial legislatures: but Sir G. 
Prevost and several other witnesses, who have been examined 
on the subject, confessed that these acts, * for the encour 
ment, protection, and better government of slaves,” are “ con- 
sidered as political measures to avert the interference of the 
mother-country in the management of them.” The labors of 
the Christian missionaries in their holy vocation are indeed 
exemplary ; they are anxious to do their duty: but they must 
obtain leave from the proprietor or overseer of an estate 
before they are allowed to perform it; and this, says Mr. 
Cooper (p. 59. ‘ Negro Slavery’), * they very seldom get; on 
some estates, not at all, on others, once or twice a year.” 
The state of morals must be and is the worst imaginable. 
Chastity is out of the question among the whole tribe, and 
both men and women are found to vindicate, as innocent, 
practices which it is scarcely allowable to name among Chris- 
tians ; to which we must add low cunning, contempt of truth, 
and determined thieving. ‘The virtues of courage, fidelity, 
&c. can make no part of the slave’s character; yet thousands 
and tens of thousands are ‘ received into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock, and signed with the sign of the cross.’ With 
this solemn or rather impious mockery of a Christian rite, and 
without preparation or subsequent instruction, the poor crea- 
tures who have obtained a new name are often much pleased, 
and it is said that some fancy themselves out of the reach of 
obeah, or witchcraft. * 





* Mr. Wilberforce states this (p.29.) with more confidence 
than Mr. Macaulay (p. 59.), or rather than Mr. Cooper, whom he 
quotes, 
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In our Christian colonies of the West Indies, Marriage, 
the blessing of savage as well as civilized society, is beyond 
the reach of slaves. They who live together as man and 
wife pass for such without a legal ceremony or a legal sane- 
tion: they are driven to live like the beasts of the field; and 
while Negro females are a constant prey to the debauchery of 
the whites, a degrading, disgusting, and depopulating inter- 
course of the sexes prevails among the slaves themselves. 
With scarcely any exception, says Mr. Cooper, all the whites 
residing on plantations live in a state of open concubinage 
with black or coloured women : 


‘ The general profligacy,,in this respect, is perfectly notorious 
and undisguised * ; and one-effect of it is, that the young women 
on estates, instead of becoming mothers of children, are at an 
early age made the mere instruments of licentious gratification. 
It is well known that the morals of nineteen out of twenty white 
men are ruined before they have been a month in the island. 
They get into habits of debauchery, and every idea of religion 
vanishes. Mr. Cooper does not recollect to have seen a single 
white man there, who shewed any serious concern about religion, 
excepting some missionaries.’ (‘ Negro Slavery,’ p. 53.) 


To prostitution and its various: consequences, to hard work 
and severity of punishment, — for Mr. Cooper says * he never 
saw a Negro who, when uncovered, did not exhibit on his 
body traces of the whip,” — may truly be ascribed the non- 
productiveness in our colonies of a naturally prolific race of 
people. Yet it is this very depravity of character, engendered 
by slavery, which is now urged as the strong argument for its 
continuance! Mr. Buxton,.in the beautiful speech to which 
we have already alluded, and which is alike honorable to his 
judgment, his taste, and his feelings, acknowleges that it is a 
strong argument for the gradual rather than the immediate 
extinction of slavery : 


‘¢ IT am not in the least disposed to say that the slave of to-day 
ought to be the freeman of to-morrow. If I thought it possible 
that the slave could pass suddenly from degradation to freedom, 
with benefit to himself, I would not hesitate one moment to declare 
that he had a right to the transfer, and to accuse you of crime in 
keeping him in his present condition. I would not hesitate one 
moment to assert that the sooner he recovered the privileges with 
which nature invested him, and the sooner you atoned for the guilt 
which you had incurred towards him, the better. But, unhappily, 





‘ * So undisguised, indeed, is it, that, when visitors stay all 
night on an estate, they are accustomed, on going to bed, to de- 
sire the domestic who attends them to bring them a girl, with 
almost as little ceremony as they would ask for a candle.’ 
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it is one of the severest imputations which can be cast on the 
institution of slavery, that it lowers the man subjected to it ; that 
it degrades his character, that it destroys all his moral energy. 
This, its severest imputation,“is at the same time its only protec- 
tion. Slavery renders a man too bad to be suddenly converted 
into a free agent. Thus, we are foiled by the very wickedness of 
the system against which we are at war. Weare under the neces- 
sity of arguing in this vicious circle: to keep a man in slavery is 
undoubtedly a crime, but slavery so pollutes the individual exposed 
to it, that we can get rid of the crime only by allowing the recur- 
rence of an evil of still greater magnitude. They say that slavery 
brutalizes the man, and then urge that very brutality as a reason 
for keeping him in slavery.” , 


Feeling, then, the force of this argument, revolting and 
shameful as it is, Mr. Buxton, in frankly avowing that the 
object, at which he and all those aim who are anxious to vindi- 
cate the dignity of human nature, is nothing less than the 
utter extinction of slavery in the whole of the British domi- 
nions, ‘adds at the same time that he means not a rapid or 
sudden extinction of slavery, but merely the adoption of such 
measures as may qualify the Negroes for the eventual enjoy- 
ment, by slow degrees, of rational freedom. 


‘¢ We mean,” says he, “ nothing rash, nothing rapid, nothing 
intemperate ; if we succeed to the utmost of my ardent wishes, 
still, no man will be able to say, I myself shall not be able to say, 
at what precise time slavery will be entirely abolished. On the 
contrary, by our plan, slavery will never be exterminated, or cut 
down. It will gradually subside — it will decline, it will die away, 
it will sink and be forgotten. It will not be suddenly destroyed in 
its full strength and vigor, but fall by natural decay and, if possible, 
imperceptibly. We mean to aay no more slaves shall be made — 
no more children shall be made slaves. How will this principle 
act? At the present moment there is a certain number: in the 
next year that number will be somewhat reduced. In ten years it 
will be considerably reduced. In twenty or thirty years, all the 
young, the vigorous, and the rising generation will be free, and 
only the aged and decrepid will remain in slavery. Every suc- 
ceeding year will add to the number of the free, and diminish the 
number of the enslaved, until at length slavery will go out and be 
forgotten. This is no idle theory and speculation: it has already 
taken place in the world. Thirty years ago New York was a slave 
state, liable to all the evils, and subject to all the convulsions to 
which slavery inevitably exposes every country in which it exists. 
The very principle which I have just described was, however, 
adopted in New York. What was its operation? Without a single 
convulsion, without the slightest riot, without the most trifling 
inconvenience, slavery has entirely gone out and expired in that 
state. This is the fact. Slavery has burnt down in the socket and 
completely melted in the state of New York: the same has va 
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the case in New Jersey, in Philadelphia, and in other of the Ame- 
rican states. The change in all has been gradual and impercep- 
tible; without noise, without turbulence, without convulsion, in 
all those states it has quietly gone out.” . . . “ There are other 
parts of the world where this principle is in present operation, and 
where slavery is gradually working itself out. We say that it acts 
quietly, and without danger, or disturbance. Our antagonists 

eclare that it is full of noise, turbulence, and rebellion. I leave 
the arbitrament between us to this issue —do they know in what 
part of the British dominions the principle which they characterize 
as tending to noise, turbulence, and rebellion is at this moment 
operating ? It is clear, if they do not know, that their ignorance 
confirms my statement of our principle: this principle has been in 
active operation in Ceylon ever since the year 1816 under Sir 
Alexander Johnson, and produced no ill effects whatever; the 
same thing has occurred at Bencoolen, and most decisively at 
St. Helena, originating under the government of Sir Hudson Lowe.” 


As the operation of this principle, however, is slow, and 
numerous wretched beings must remain in slavery for many 
years to come, it is proposed so to assuage their sufferings, so to 
protect them from every species'of cruelty, so to instruct them, 
and so to improve their situation generally, that they may in 
some degree rise from the prostration in which they have so 
long been kept. ‘The following extract from a letter addressed 
by Mr. Buxton to Earl Bathurst, on the 15th of April last, 
contains an explicit statement of the views which that gentle- 
man and his fellow-laborers in this work of humanity entertain: 


‘¢ The subject divides itself into two, the condition of the exist- 
ing slaves and the condition of their children. With regard to the 
former, I wish the following improvements, — 

«1, That slaves should be attached to the island, and, under 

modifications, to the soil. 

_ « Y, That they cease to be chattels in the eye of the law. 

«© 8, That their testimony be received, guantum valeat. 

«¢ 4, That when any one lays in his claim to the services of a 
Negro, the onus should rest on the claimant. 

« 5, That obstructions to manumission should be removed. 

«¢ 6. That the provisions of the Spanish law (being by compe- 
tent authority the value of the slave, and allowing him to purchase 
a day at a time,) should be introduced. * 

“ 7, That 
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* The following note will explain Mr. Buxton’s meaning; we 
take it from Mr. Macaulay’s pamphlet, p. 109.: * In the Spanish 
American possessions it has always been the established practice 
to encourage manumissions. A slave had a right by law to his 
freedom, as soon as he could repay to his master the sum he had 
cost. In order to enable the slave to do this, he was not only 
allowed the undisturbed enjoyment ot the Sabbath, either for 
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‘«« 7, That no governor, judge, or attorney-general should be a 
slave-owner. 

“« 8. That an effectual provision shall be made for the religious 
instruction of slaves. 

‘‘ 9, That marriage should be enforced and sanctioned. 

‘*¢ 10. That the Sunday should be devoted by the slave to repose 
and religions instruction ; and that other time should be allotted 
for the cultivation of his provision-grounds. 

‘11. That some (but what I cannot say) measures should be 
taken to restrain the authority of the master in punishing his untried 
slave, and that some substitute should be found for the driving 
system. 

‘“‘ These are the proposed qualifications of the existing slavery, 
but Iam far more anxiously bent upon the extinction of slavery 





rest or for religious purposes, or for his own emolument, as he 
might like best, but he was allowed also one day in the week for 
the cultivation of his provision-grounds ; his master being entitled 
to the labour of the other five. As soon, however, as the slave, 
by his industry and frugality, had accumulated the fifth part of 
his value, it was usual for the master, on being paid that amount, 
to relinquish to the slave another day of the week, and so on 
until he had repaid the whole of his original cost, and thus became 
altogether free. He continued, however, in some cases, during 
the days which were his own, and even after his complete eman- 
cipation, to labour for hire in his master’s service. By this pro- 
cess, not only was the master’s capital replaced without loss, but 
a peasantry was formed around him which had learned by expe- 
rience the happy effects of industry and frugality, and were 
therefore industrious and provident. Notwithstanding this liberal 
policy, the enfranchised slaves have never been known in the 
Spanish possessions to rise against their former masters, or to ex- 
cite those who were still slaves to seek any other method of 
deliverance than they themselves had pursued ; whilst they formed, 
by their number and hardihood, a valuable means of defence from 
foreign aggression. In consequence of this admirable system, the 
whole Negro population of the Spanish possessions were so rapidly 
approximating to emancipation, that about the year 1790, the 
number of free blacks and people of colour somewhat exceeded, 
in all of them, the number of slaves. Since that time, in Cuba 
alone, in consequence of the immense importations from Africa 
into that island, has this proportion been diminished ; but even 
there the free black and coloured population amounts to from a 
third to a half of the number of the slaves. In the other trans- 
Atlantic possessions of Spain, their number has gone on progres- 
sively increasing, until now slavery can hardly be said to have an 
existence there. And this happy consummation has been effected 
without any commotion, and with the ready concurrence of the 
master, who has not only not been a loser, but a gainer, by the 
change. How opprobrious to Great Britain is the contrast which 
this system exhibits to that of our colonies !’ 
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altogether, by rendering all the Negro children, born after a cer- 

tain day, free. For them it will be necessary to provide education. 
‘“* God grant that his Majesty’s ministers may be disposed to ac- 

complish these objects, or to permit others to accomplish them !” 


Such were the means proposed by Mr. Buxton for the alle- 
viation of slavery, and as preparatory to its extinction; and 
he concluded his speech by moving, * That the state of 
slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British constitu- 
tion and of the Christian religion, and that it ought to be 
abolished * gradually throughout the British colonies, with as 
much expedition as may be found consistent with a regard to 
the well-being of the parties concerned.” | 

This motion, temperate as words could make it, was evaded 
and parried by Mr. Canning with much less than his usual dex- 
terity. Let us hope that he did not wish to give it a negative, 
but was compelled to stifle his better feelings, and driven by 
some powerful West Indian interests to make an aukward 
and reluctant evasion. He, who is one of the first orators 
in the House, and the acutest rhetorician, had not the shadow 
of an argument to urge in reply : his failure was truly remark- 
able — ominous, shall we say ? It is not our duty, however, to 
undertake toganalyze his speech, or detect the sophistry 
which denied the broad proposition that slavery is abhorrent 
from the principles and spirit of the Christian religion, and at 
the same instant would not affirm that it is consonant with 
either; which acknowleged that the Christian religion “ is 
hostile 2 the abstract to the tyranny of man,” but in the same 
sentence denied that it is so “ for any practical purposes.” 
Neither'shall we animadvert on the disingenuous parliamentary 
stratagem, which was practised on this occasion, of imputing 
to an opponent, in reply, measures which he had never con- 
templated, and which he had even disavowed.* We must 
content ourselves with giving the resolutions which were pro- 
posed as an amendment, and carried without a division, on the 
motion of Mr. Canning: 





* It was imputed to Mr. Buxton, or rather insinuated, that the 
measures which he proposed would affect the pecuniary interests 
of the planters, and change the nature of their property without 
giving them compensation; although in his opening speech he had 
distinctly declared that they were intitled to such compensation. 
It was also shamefully imputed to him that he wished to name a 
particular day for the final extinction of slavery, although he openly 
stated that, according to his measures, ‘“‘ no man, not himself, 
would be able to say at what precise time slavery would be 
entirely abolished !” : 

“ 1, That 
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*¢ 1, That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive mea- 
sures for meliorating the condition of the slave-population in his 
Majesty’s dominions. 

“2, That through a determined and persevering, but at the 
same time judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, 
this House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the 
character of the slave-population, such as may prepare them for a 
participation in those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by other classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

‘“* 3. That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of 
that purpose, at the earliest period which shall be compatible with 
the well-being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the 
colonies, and with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests 
of private property. 


“ 4, That these resolutions be laid before his Majesty.” 


These resolutions were passed, with an evident and avowed 
suspicion on the part of the abolitionists that they were delu- 
sive, and would not lead to the consummation so devoutly 
wished : — but Mr. Canning stated that the British govern- 
ment ‘ had every reason to expect from the colonial legisla- 
ture the fullest co-operation.” Yes: we know what the co- 
operation of colonial legislatures is. Sir George Prevost and 
other witnesses have openly told us, that “ with much seeming 
sacrifice of interest, acts for the protection and better government 
of slaves are passed, in order to avert the interference of the 
mother-country in the management of them.” The offer of this 
pretended co-operation is of itself quite ground enough for 
suspicion. Repeated and repeated experience has proved that 
from West Indian legislatures, where the subject of slavery is 
concerned, we shall have an outward and nominal acqui- 
escence, combined with a real and effectual opposition or 
evasion. Let the friends of the poor blacks be on their ut- 
most guard: for, unless ‘ vigilance” be their watch-word, 
they will be cajoled, thwarted, and ridiculed. Argus hada 
hundred eyes, and never suffered more than two of them to be 
closed at once, the others all keeping watch till their turns 
came to take repose*: but Argus himself was lulled to sleep 
by the soft music of a shepherd’s pipe, and a long story told 
by Mercury in disguise, —who immediately cut off his head. 
Let the abolitionists remember this, and keep al/ their eyes 
open; listening not to musical pipes or long stories, told by 
some subtle Mercury in disguise, for the purpose of first lulling 
them to sleep and then destroying them. : 





* “© Centum luminibus cinctum caput Argus habebat, 
Inde suis vicibus capiebant bina quietem : 
Cetera servabant, atque in statione manebant.” 


Rev. Jung, 1823. L ART. 
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Art. IV. Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs, discoverable 
in Modern Italy and Sicily. By the Rev. John James Blunt, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 6d. Boards, 
Murray. 1823. 


HOSE who have taken a comprehensive survey of the civil 
history of man, in different periods and countries, have 
been frequently struck with certain manners and usages, 
which have for ages stood their ground amid every fluctuation 
of fashion and vicissitude of opinion ; — certain moral line- 
aments in the face of human society, which, like some 
features of physiognomy, are not effaced by time, by descent, 
or by transmission. Not merely the observances of religion, 
which, taking their rise from the inward emotions of our na- 
ture, must naturally be the most durable in every nation, but 
the games and pastimes which amused the younger days of 
the Scipios and the Gracchi, have descended down to their 
modern posterity, and may be traced almost among every 
people who were colonized or conquered by those sovereigns 
of the universe, The game of the Roman school-boys, for 
instance, 





‘6 at puert ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt,” 


still exists among ourselves, and as entirely uninterpolated as 
it was in the days of Horace, ‘The causes, which have em- 
balmed in astonishing freshness such numbers of the lighter 
customs, and have sayed them from the wreck in which so 
many graver institutions and so large a mass of monument 
and tradition have altogether perished, would be a curious 
question of literary research. We are not at leisure to discuss 
it: but the fact is indisputable; and it is one of the links of 
that mighty and mysterious chain which holds together the 
successive generations of the world, connecting the youth of 
nations with their old age, and preserving through the revo- 
lutions of centuries a sort of family-likeness among the several 

great classes and subdivisions of mankind. 
Such resemblances of antient and modern manners are no 
where more observable than in antient and modern Italy ; 
and they have often been noticed by travellers, particularly 
Addison, and Dr. Middleton in his celebrated letter from 
Rome. Still the subject is far from being exhausted; and, 
while Herculaneum and Pompeii are yet teeming with disco- 
veries, it may be said to be inexhaustible. Dr. Middleton’s 
tract was written for a polemical rather than a literary pur- 
pose; being intended as an attack on the corruptions of the 
Romish church, by shewing the points of contact in which it 
approximated to the Pagan superstitions. The —, : 
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Italy and Sicily forms also a prominent part in Mr, Blunt's 
elegant and ingenious dissertation ; for so intimately are the 
rites of religion allied to the events of private life, that it 
would not have been possible to have passed them over : — 
but Mr. B. has omitted the coincidences already specified by 
Middleton, except in those cases in which farther illustration 
was required. In his sensible and_ well-written preface, and 
in a strain of Christian tolerance which cannot be too empha- 
tically commended, he disclaims, however, the controversial 
spirit of the ingenious author of the “ Life of Cicero ;’ —a 
spirit which has deformed one of the acutest pieces of writing 
extant in our language, by an asperity and virulence that were 
equally unworthy of the divine and the scholar. 


‘ My present aim,’ observes the author, ‘is perfectly distinct 
from his. I mean no attack upon that church ; and if I were to’ 
attack it, I should do so on more general, and, as I conceive, 
stronger grounds. I have lived much amongst its members, and 
have experienced from them many personal civilities. That their 
faith is erroneous, of course I believe ; but I believe that the faith: 
of him who would oppose it with uncharitable bitterness and 
invective is no less so. In tracing, however, the vestiges of a 
classical age which still exist in Italy and Sicily, it is impossible 
not frequently to refer to the rites and ceremonies of paganism, or 
to avoid remarking the close connexion which they often have 
with those at present in use. Many such customs are innocent in 
themselves, and therefore may be retained by the church of Italy 
without censure. Some few are more than innocent, they are 
meritorious, and therefore may be retained with praise. But 
others, it must be confessed, and those no small class either, are 
unquestionably superstitious and idolatrous, and therefore ought 
to be abolished. Of this the enlightened Romanist himself is no 
less conscious than those who hold the reformed faith ; for he can- 
not defend, nor do I think he would be desirous of attempting it, 
the gross abuses which fraud or credulity or inveterate custom has 
engrafted upon the fundamental tenets of his church, Many of 
these abuses, however, it was necessary to introduce in order to 
complete my picture ; nor had [ any reason for passing over unno- 
ticed objects which are familiar to all who travel through Italy. 
Where I have discovered then any points of conformity between 
the religion of ancient and modern Rome, I have fearlessly men- 
tioned them, as I would mention any points of conformity between 
the houses or streets; neither have J denied myself the full liberty 
of expressing my own opinion upon their character and propriety.’ 


It is lamentable to perceive how much the influences of 
Christianity, — that revelation of the knowlege of the only 
true God, — are counteracted in Italy and Sicily by the 
tendency to polytheism which is manifested in saint-worship. 
Of this unhappy system, the general effects have been to de- 
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grade the worship of the Deity, to swell the calendar with 
saints, to instigate pilgrimages, to clothe the altars with vo- 
tive tablets, and to reduce Christianity to a mere emblem of 
paganism ; — in one word, to render her rites the pity of the 
wise and good, and the scoff and laughter of the profane. 

If the saints furnish by their multitude an obvious parallel 
to the old deities, their reputed lives supply another equally 
striking. , 

¢ When I observed,’ says Mr. B., ‘ such a preamble to a prayer 
as this, printed and publicly suspended in a Christian church, ‘ O 
most glorious Virgin, Sa. Rosolia, who, fired by the love of thy 
heavenly spouse (Christ), abandonedst the comforts of thy father’s 
house, and the pleasures of a court, to live with him in the narrow 
cavern of Quisquilina, and the savage den of Monte Pellegrino,” 
&c.: when I read such verses as these upon the same tablet, 


‘ Scene. — The Cavern of Monte Pellegrina. 


‘ Locum intras tenebrosum ; 
Nec te piget luminosum 
Vultum solis non videre ; 
Nempe Christo vis placere. 
In hdc cella Peregrina, 
Terram calcas, et divina 
Meditando, supernorum 
Socia fis habitatorum. 
Nunc te lilits, nunc te rosis, 
Sponsus ornat odorosis ; 
Nunc apostolos miraris, 
Nunc Mariam contemplaris, &c. 


‘ In Pellegrino’s gloomy cell, 
For Christ thou bid’st the world farewell ; 
And musing there in heavenly love, 
Hold’st converse with the powers above. 
To deck that brow thy spouse bestows 
A lily here, and there a rose ; 
While stand confess’d before thy view, 
Our Lady and the apostles too. 


When in a consecrated room annexed to the chapel of S. Catha- 
rine at Sienna, I found it recorded upon a similar tablet, ‘ that in 
that house S. Catharine one day felt an amorous longing (amorose 
smanie) to see her divine husband ; that two very beautiful angels 
appeared to her to comfort her; but that she turning to them 
said, ‘It is not you I want, but him who created you,” &c.: 
when in the same manner I saw it proclaimed, ‘‘ that under that 
roof she had been married to Jesus Christ on the day of the car- 
nival, in the presence of the most blessed Virgin Mary, of King 
David, who played upon the harp, of St. John the Evangelist, of 
St. Paul and St. Dominic :” when on entering the church of Sa. 
Rosa at Viterbo, I discovered an altar adorned with such blasphemy 


as the following : Qui 
© Quis 
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© Quis tamen laudes recolat, quis hujus 
Virginis dotes, sibt ye pudicis 
Nuptiis junctam voluit supernt 
Numen Olympi? 
‘ But ah! what powers of tongue can paint, 
The virtues of this virgin saint ? 
- For whom, a chaste, celestial bride, 
The ruler of Olympus sigh’d. 


When I witnessed all this, I say, I could not prevent my mind 
from wandering to the interviews between Diana and Endymion ; 
between Bacchus and Ariadne; between Venus and Adonis; 
between Jupiter, Apollo, in short, half the heathen gods, and as 
many favored mortals, whose names afterwards became emblazoned 
in the scrolls of mythology. It is remarkable, too, that the sex of 
the parties is as carefully adjusted in the former, as in the latter 
instances.’ 


Hills and fountains are still under the tutelage of saints, as 
they were in days of yore under that of the gods. The 
modern saints and antient gods have not only these points in 
common, but the figures in which they are represented are com- 
mon to both superstitions. The lares were fixed in the public 
ways; and, by a decree of Augustus, they were annually 
adorned with spring and summer flowers. Few streets in 
Sicily and Italy are without at least one Madonna, situated 
after the antient manner at the point where they divided, and 
therefore equally intitled to the name of Compitales. ‘The 
antient Romans sang to these objects of reverence, and the 
tibia was usually consecrated to their service: so, around the 
Madonnas, groupes of persons now sing their vespers; and 
peasants, chiefly from Calabria, troop into the towns, and 
play a simple air before every Madonna Compitalis. Scarcely 
a single house or shop in Pompeii is unprovided with a niche 
for the reception of small images of the household gods; and, 
at this day, the shops of Italy and Sicily also exhibit a figure 
of a Madonna or saint. ‘Their images were also ordinary de- 
corations of the chambers of the Romans. 


‘ Whoever,’ says Mr. Blunt, ‘has walked through the wards of 
an Italian hospital, may probably have observed that there is not 
a single bed near which, in addition to the crucifix, we do not see 
posted upon the wall one or more pictures of a favourite saint. 
The same is the case in private houses. I remember counting ten 
such effigies at a bed’s head in a house at Marsala. Indeed, in a 
palace of the King of Naples, and by the side of his Majesty’s 
pillow, I found a small ill-executed print, representing the present 
Pope, in the act of calming a storm on one of his passages from 
Leghorn to Genoa. Neither are pictures alone thus employed. — 
Images of clay, painted with the brightest possible colours, and a 
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good deal resembling those which the Italians may be often found 
carrying about for sale in this country, serve the turn equally well ; 
and I have seen St. Roch figuring in a military cloak and Hessian 
boots, between our Saviour and the Virgin in this cubicular service. 

¢ It may be worth while to add, that the mixture of sacred and 
profane images thus used in the early ages of the church, marks 
the transition of the ancient into the present practice. From 
Augustin (de Heres. § 7.) it appears, that a certain woman named 
Marcellina, a disciple of Carpocrates the heretic, offered adorations 
and incense to Jesus and Paul, and Homer and Pythagoras: and 
Alexander Severus is reported to have reckoned amongst his 
household gods, Apollonius and Christ, and Abraham and Orpheus. 
(Lamprip. Vit. Alex. Sev. c. 29.) Neither can it be objected, that 
the present custom differs from that of Pagan times, inasmuch as 
small paintings, as well as figures of solid material, are employed 
for lares. True it is, that most of the specimens of these objects 
of heathen worship which have been preserved to our own days 
are of the latter description ; but it is certain that pictures also 
were used for the same purpose; the perishable nature of which 
has alone prevented them from being now generally found in mu- 
seums. — However, we learn, from Juvenal, that the goddess 
Epona was painted on the stalls of the stables. 


‘ Jurat 
Solam Eponam, et facies olida ad presepia pictas. 
Sat. viii. 157. 


‘ On Epona with oaths the stripling calls, 
And hails her image painted on the stalls. 


‘ Moreover in a small chapel now exhibited in the Museum at 
Portici, and discovered in a private house at Pompeii, besides the 
bronze figures of Priapus, to whom it is supposed to have been 
dedicated by some female of the family cursed with sterility, the 


wall opposite the entrance is painted with the forms of Isis, Osiris, 
and Anubis.’ 


The Dizi tutelares were the especial guardians of shipping ; 
and, as it appears abundantly from Horace and Ovid, they 
formed an established part of a Roman ship. Vessels were 
named also from their tutelar deities. St. Paul sailed from 
Melite to Puteoli in a ship “ whose name was Castor and 
Pollux ;”’ and the Italian and Sicilian vessels bear the names 
of ** Santa Maria della Providenza,” ** the Santissimo Core di 
Jesu,” &c. &c. The blind reliance of an Italian crew, also, 
on the miraculous interference of their guardian saint, at this 
day, runs parallel with that of the antient sailors. 


‘ At Lucca is a famous image of our Saviour, called the Volto 
Santo. The history of it is the following: the figure was made 
by a sacred artificer of Palestine, whose only difficulty consisted in 
carving a suitable head. From this, however, he was relieved by 
receiving one miraculously sent from heaven. It happened that a 
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certain Piedmontese bishop, who was travelling in those parts, 
came to the knowledge of this idol; and feeling himself moved to 
steal it, he observed a ship without sailor, passenger, or pilot, 
cruising off Joppa. To this vessel he committed the prize, when, 
wonderful to tell, it sailed without human assistance to Lerici, 
where it refused to resign its cargo to any but the bishop of Lucca. 
This and similar instances of modern superstition have their coun- 
terpart in ancient times. Thus it is recorded by Suetonius, that 
Galba and his adherents augured the greatest success to their 
cause, from the circumstance of a ship of Alexandria, laden with 
arms, coming into Dertosa, a town in Spain, selected as a rallying 
point for the rebels, without a single hand on board ; so that there 
was no doubt of the war having been undertaken on just grounds, 
and with the approbation of the gods, “ ut nemint dubium esset 
justum piumque et faventibus Diis bellum suscipi.” (Surton. Galba, 
10.) But the circumstances attending the introduction of Serapis 
into Alexandria, as related by Tacitus, are still more apposite. — 
When Ptolemy, persuaded by a dream, had sent Timotheus with 
some vessels to Pontus, to convey the image of that god from 
thence to Egypt, the king of Sinope (for that was the town from 
which it was brought) could not be prevailed upon, either by the 
dignity of the embassy, or the size of the fleet, or the value of the 
presents which accompanied it, to resign an object of so much 


- veneration. — At length the anger of the gods at his obstinac 


was indicated by numerous and severe diseases inflicted upon his 
country. The people, however, were not to be subdued ; they 
continued to resist the removal of the idol, and surrounded its 
temple; whereupon, without any human aid, it miraculous! 
walked on board one of the vessels, and in the incredibly short 
time of three days the fleet found itself at Alexandria, where a 
temple, corresponding with the extent of the city, was built for its 
reception.’ 


As to the extent to which charms were employed by the 
antients, we may judge of it from the small antique figures of 
bronze, &c. intended to be worn round the neck, having holes 
bored in them evidently for that purpose; and in the same 
manner scarcely an individual in modern Italy is unpro- 
vided with an image of a favorite Madonna or saint, which is 
suspended from the neck. Mr. Blunt observed, in a shop 
at Trepani, figures of the Virgin in bone, an inch long, and 
‘ having no perceptible difference from those used by the 
Romans 2000 years ago.’ 

The passages to the baths, and the corners of streets and 
squares, were then as in these days liable to certain indecorous 
freedoms, which shall be nameless: but the antient Romans 
protected their walls from this species of desecration by the 
picture of a deity, or some hallowed emblem. 


** Pueri, sacer est locus, extra 
Meiite.” PERS. i. 113. 
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In the cloister leading to the chapel of the Virgine del Monte 
at Bologna, the author noticed an advertisement in which her 
displeasure is threatened against those who profane that ap- 
proach to her sanctuary; and at Florence similar denunci- 
ations are very common. 

For the extraordinary homage paid to the Virgin in Italy 
and Sicily, Mr. B. ingeniously, and, in our opinion, un- 
answerably accounts by the nature of the religion of antient 
Rome; which honored a vast variety of female deities, and 
placed them in the highest ranks of divinity. ‘This usage he 
justly attributes to Egypt. 


‘ Indeed,’ he remarks, ‘ when Isis and Serapis were united in 
one temple in the capital of Italy, priority of place was assumed 
by the queen. It is natural, therefore, to suppose, that mankind, 
long retaining a propensity to relapse into idolatry, would endea- 
vour to find some substitute for an important class of beings, which 
had for so many years exercised undisputed empire over the minds 
and passions of men, who, from climate and temperament, were 
perhaps peculiarly disposed to render the fair portion of the inha- 
bitants of heaven a chivalrous obedience. The religion of Chris- 
tianity, however, as it was taught by our Saviour and his immediate 
followers, afforded no stock on which this part of heathen mytho- 
logy could be grafted. None of the three persons of the Trinity 
could, without much effort, be moulded into the form of a god- 
dess; and the circumstance, that some ancient heretics actually 
did maintain the Holy Ghost to be a female, only serves to show 
the reluctance with which mankind bade adieu to that sex as 
objects of worship. On the other hand, the Virgin presented such 
an opportunity as could hardly escape the penetration of any age, 
much less of one which could call ‘ Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul 
Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker.” And indeed we 
find that a sect of persons, named Colyridians, arose amongst the 
Arabians, before the end of the fourth century, who offered cakes 
to the Virgin Mary as a goddess, and the Queen of Heaven. 
(Vid. Jortin's Eccles. Rem. vol. i. 332.) When we consider, there- 
fore, on the one side, the natural disposition of converts from 
paganism to mingle and confound the religion they had quitted 
with that they had espoused ; and, on the other, the willingness 
which sincere but ill-judging Christians, such as Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, displayed to come to an accommodation with the Pagans, 
in hopes that time and improved knowledge might lead them to 
a purer faith ; (Vid. Surcer. verb. exev.) we shall not be surprised 
to find that many of the rites and much of the reverence which 
attached to the several female deities of old should have been con- 
centrated in favour of the Madonna. An error so likely to arise in 
the common course of things was perhaps confirmed by the title 
of @eozoxts and Mater Dei, which was assigned to the Virgin with- 
out scruple, till the famous Nestorian controversy brought the 
subject into debate,.and occasioned the council of Ephesus in 428, 
which, after all, decided that the term might be used with propriety. 

‘ As 
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‘ As this epithet in Pagan times was applied to Cybele, and as 
that goddess, from her primitive regard for the ancestors of the 
Romans, 

‘ (Iliacas Mater amavit opes — 


‘ Ilium, the mighty Mother ever loved) 


was held in peculiar honour in the capital of the world, and cele- 


brated there with a — agreeable to the importance of 


her character — 


‘ Illa Deos sieitt. 2+ +. cessere parent, 


Principiumque dati mater honoris habet — 
Ov. Fast. iv. 360. 


‘ The gods she bore — to her the immortal race 
Resign’d the honours of the foremost place — 


so does it seem almost inevitable that some confusion in the minds 
of half-enlightened persons would ensue in consequence of so 
singular an identity of name.’ 


Mr. Blunt witnessed the festival of S. Agatha at Catania, 
which alone furnishes several singular coincidences between 
the antient and the present worship. She is the chosen saint 
of Catania, as Diana was formerly the protectress of Syra- 
cuse, Mars of Rome, &Xc.; and in the dreadful eruption of 
1669, when the lava rolled in torrents to the sea, her veil, 
being carried in procession towards the fiery deluge, most 
effectually drove it back and saved the city! ‘The learned 
dissertator (chapter iv.) deduces satisfactorily the honors paid 
to S. Agatha from the rites of Ceres, formerly celebrated in 
the same town. We recommend the perusal of this chapter 
to our readers. ‘he evidence collected from antient authors 
demonstrably shews what may be termed the zdentity of the 
modern festival and the antient Eleusinia of Catania. 

In another chapter, the points of similarity between the 
old temples and the modern churches of Italy are strikingly 
exhibited. On the establishment of Christianity by Con- 
stantine, the heathen temples were conv 2rted into churches. 


‘ In these temples, then, a variety of cere: aonies had been prac- 
tised for ages, in which the ancestors of the Christians had par- 
taken; which many of the converts themselves had not forgotten ; 
and which all had probably experienced frequent opportunities of 
witnessing. Here was the Aquaminarium, or vessel for purifying 
water at the doors. Here were paintings and statues of workman- 
ship too exquisite to be destroyed. Here were numerous altars, 
and censers, and tripods, and votive offerings, and a thousand things 
besides, which composed the furniture of a heathen temple. It 
was natural that many of these ornaments or utensils, particularly 
such as were in themselves indifferent, should stil! maintain their 
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ground through sufferance. The same spirit which would find no 
scruple in employing the profane building itself for a sacred pur- 
pose, would probably feel as little in adapting the interior parts of 
it to the same object. The one would not be thought a greater 
violation of decency than the other. What wonder then that the 
present places of worship should afford many striking features of 
resemblance to those of a heathen date? 

‘ To proceed with our parallel: The vast number of temples 
with which ancient Italy was filled, has been succeeded by churches 
no less abundant. Of the former, in Rome alone there are said to 
have been four hundred and twenty sacred to Pagan gods; whilst 
of the latter, in the modern city and its suburbs, there are upwards 
of a hundred and fifty sacred to Christian saints. And as here- 
tofore many temples were consecrated to the same deity under dif- 
ferent titles, so now are there many churches devoted to the same 
saint, or to the Madonna, distinguished only by a diversity of epi- 
thets. Thus in ancient Rome there was a temple of Jupiter 
Custos, of Jupiter Feretrius, of Jupiter Sponsor, of Jupiter Stator, 
of Jupiter Tonans, of Jupiter Victor, &c.; of Venus Calva, Venus 
Verticordia, Venus Capitolina, Venus Erycina, Venus Cloacina, 
Venus Victrix, &c. So in modern Rome we find a church of Sa. 
Maria degli Angeli, Sa. Maria di Araceli, Sa. Maria Imperatrice, 
Sa. Maria Liberatrice, Sa. Maria della Consolazione, Sa. Maria 
Egyptiaca, Sa. Maria dell’ Anima, &c.; S. Pietro in Vaticano, 
S. Pietro in Montorio, S. Pietro in Vinculo, S. Pietro in Carcere, 
&c. Again, the heathen temples were often dedicated to two di- 
vinities, as to Castor and Pollux, to Venus and Cupid, to Venus 
and Rome, to Honour and Virtue, to Isis and Serapis, &c. In 
like manner there are now churches to S. Marcellinus and Peter, 
to Jesus and Maria, to Dominicus and Sistus, to Celsus and Juli- 
anus, to S. Vincentius and Anastasius, &c.’ 


The chain of coincidences is almost endless : — the worship 
of several deities under the same roof; the simple transition 
of the temple of Vesta at Rome into the church of the Ma- 
donna of the Sun, fire being the prevailing idea in both 
appellations ; the dedication of votive temples to the old gods, 
and of votive churches in the new worship; both antient 
temples and modern churches serving as monuments of 
important events, as for instance the temple at Sergesta 
commemorative of the landing of Atneas, that at Rome cele- 
brating the spot where the cottage of Romulus once stood, 
the church of St. Paolo at Syracuse recording the site of the 
house where that apostle sojourned, the Santa Maria at Rome 
indicating the place where Peter and Paul lodged, &c. &c.; 
and the building of both for the reception of things peculiarly 
sacred, exemplified in the temple founded by Numa for the 
shield which had fallen from heaven, the church erected at 
Rome as a depositary for the chains with which St. Peter was 


bound, &c. &e. &c. 
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Several other facts are adduced by this industrious author, 
to shew the general connection between the Pagan temples 
and the Christian churches of Italy and Sicily. He also re- 
marks that the oblong churches, so common in Italy, are 
constructed on the model of the Roman Basilicee; and, in 
fact, several of the Roman churches retain the name, as the 
Basilica di §. Giovanni Laterano, &c. 'To elucidate the sub- 
ject, Mr. Blunt gives the plan of one of these buildings, 
actually existing at Pompeii in a state nearly perfect, which 
will be found to accord very exactly with the modern oblong 
church. 


‘ Again, the relative situation of the image and altar in the old 
temples and modern churches is the same. This is satisfactorily 
seen from a painting found at Pompeii, and at this moment in the 
Royal Museum of Portici. (Chamber 8. No. DCCCXLVI.) It 
exhibits a female in the act of sacrificing to Bacchus. The altar is 
placed in front of the statue of the god, and so much below him, 
as to allow him to receive the full benefit of the odour of the offer- . 
ing. Here may be distinctly traced the present practice of fixing 
a figure of our Saviour, the Virgin, or a saint, above the altar at 
which the priest performs mass, and during the celebration of 
which the incense from time to time is made to rise like an exhal- 
ation towards the object of reverence. 

‘ It may be further observed, that whenever the altar is made of 
wood, (which in small churches, and particularly in those of the 
country, it commonly is,) a stone, about a foot in diameter, is al- 
ways let into the middle of the table. By the priests it is called 
the stone of consecration, and is considered emblematical of that 
rock on which Christ promised to build his church. As in such a 
case, however, the foundation of the building would have been its 
proper situation, and not the altar, I cannot help imagining that it 
is a relic of those times when burnt sacrifices were offered up, and 
when it was consequently necessary that the altars on which they 
were laid should be made of incombustible materials. Such a 
supposition seems the more reasonable, as it is upon this stone that 
the elements of the mass are at present placed. 

‘ Tripods, so constantly numbered amongst the sacred utensils 
of a heathen temple, and of which so many are yet preserved in 
museums of antiquities, I have also seen employed in a church ; 
the purpose which they served being to support a brasier, contain- 
ing the fire from which the incense was lighted. 

‘ Enough has been said by Dr. Middleton, on the paint and 
apparel which the Italians bestow on the figures of the saints, as 
their ancestors did on those of their gods. I will add, that the 
necklaces, rings, and pendants for the ears, with which the latter 
were bedecked, (Piin. N. H. 33. 1—9. 35.) are now lavished on the 
former with equal profusion. Indeed, the excess of rings seems, 
if possible, to be greater than in the days of Pliny ; and that hand 
would now be thought but sparingly arrayed, which had not more 
than three fingers loaded with such ornaments. 

« Again, 
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«Again, the practice of drawing curtains before these figures, to 
create in the people a mysterious awe, had its commencement 
in Pagan times. ‘Thus we read in the second book of Kings, 
(ch. xxiii. 7.) ‘‘ of the women who wove hangings for the groves,” 
which is explained by some of the commentators, with apparent 
reason, to mean ‘‘ curtains spread before the idol of the grove for 
the purpose of procuring it respect :” ‘‘ Cortine pretense Idolo 
luci reverentia conciliande gratid.” In the temple which the poet 
proposes to raise to Augustus on the banks of the Mincius, the 
curtain before the shrine forms a part of its decorations. 


* Jam nunc solemnes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juvat, cesosque videre juvencos : 
Vel scena ut versis discedat frontibus, utque 
Purpurea intextt'tollant aulea Britanni. 
Georg. ill. 25. 


‘ E’en now I view the long processions near, 
The opening temple, and the weltering steer ; 
Then turn, and mark the shifting scene, and hail 
The Briton lifting high th’ embroider’d veil.’ 


Dr. Middleton has clearly traced the practice of the of- 
ficiating priest being attended by boys during the celebration 
of mass, from the heathen worship; and Mr. Blunt brings an 
additional illustration to the remark, viz. a picture found at 
Herculaneum, which proves beyond all controversy the an- 
tiquity of the usage. In this painting, a boy in a white tunic 
down to his knees bears in one band a dish with the offer- 
ing, and in the other a wreath of flowers, which the priest 
receives and presents to the god. Instead of oblations and 
chaplets, the boy who ministers at the present day supplies 
books and censers: but, with this slight difference, the coin- 
cidence is exact. ‘The similarity of the antient sacrifice and 
the modern mass, the victim of the former being Hostia, and 
the wafer in the latter being also Ostia, — the sprinkling of 
holy water, a ceremony incident also to the Roman sacrifice, 
—the chaunting of the offices, —and the use of small beils 
during mass, — are additional instances in aid of Mr. Blunt’s 
proposition. Above all, the processions, attended by music, 
tapers, and images, by which the rites of the Catholic chureh 
are so splendidly decorated, were striking characteristics of 
the old Roman processions through the city and the circus. 

How remarkable a coincidence is furnished by the antient 
lectisternium ; a day of repose decreed to gods on joyful 


occasions, on which their statues were taken from their 


pedestals and laid on couches ? In like manner, the figures 
of saints are now deposited on a bench for some days, while 
the people offer their prayers and oblations. 
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Chapter x., on Charms, is very interesting. On the sub- 
ject of sneezing we cite the following passage : 


‘ Whatever may have been the cause, something mysterious 
seems always to have been attached to the act of sneezing. Any 
future evil, however, to which it might have been the prelude, was 
supposed to be averted by a word of good augury from a by- 
stander. This, likemany other unintelligible notions, has descended 
from the Romans, {at least more immediately from them, though 
the same fancy prevailed amongst the Jews and Greeks,) to several 
modern nations. In our own, the salutation of ‘ God bless you’ is 
sometimes given upon such occasions ; in France, ‘ Dieu vous soit 
en aide’ is not uncommon ; but in Italy that of ‘ Viva,’ or ‘ Feli- 
cita,’ is paid with the utmost scrupulousness. 

‘¢ Thus too it is recorded of Tiberius; that whenever he sneezed 
in his carriage, he exacted such a mark of attention from his com- 
panions with the most religious solicitude. (PLin. N. H. xxviii. 2.) 
And it appears probable that ‘ Felicitas’ (the Felicita of the Ita- 
lians) was the very expression in use among the Romans them- 
selves. In proof of which may be adduced one of the numerous 
advertisements found upon the walls of Pompeii, that concludes 
with wishing the people good speed by this single word.’ 


The Burial of the Dead (chap. xi.) also furnishes several 
points of agreement between the old Romans and the present 


Italians. 


‘ Persons of the middle and upper classes are attended to their 
graves by a long procession of monks and members of religious 
companies, who carry tapers in their hands, and as they move 
along sing a requiem to the departed soul. ‘These lights moreover 
are used though the funeral takes place in broad day. 

‘ Now we all know that anciently a profusion of torches ac- 
companied the corpse; that the word ‘ funeral,’ in fact, was de- 
rived from ‘ funes accensi;’ that these were thought equally 
necessary though the ceremony was performed at the blaze of 
noon, (Serv. ad Ain. vi. 224.); that a numerous procession was in 
attendance, and people to sing the nzenia or dirge. 

‘ When the procession has reached the church, the bier is set 
down in the nave, and the officiating priest in the course of the 
appointed service sprinkles the body with holy water three times ; 
a rite in all probability ensuing from that practised by the Romans, 
of thrice sprinkling the by-standers with the same element: 


‘ Idem ter socios purd circumtulit undd 
Spargens rore levi, et ramo felicis olive. (Ain. vi. 230.) 


We regret that we must take only a slight notice of the 
chapter ‘ on the Agriculture of Italy :’ but, however pleasing 
it must be to the classical traveller to trace, in his progress 
through that country, the vestiges of antient agriculture which 
are endeared to his mind by the glowing and picturesque de- 
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scriptions of the poet of the Georgics, still, the existence of 
those vestiges is a melancholy proot that the cultivation of the 
earth, in the course of so many centuries, has there made 
little or no progress. In the north of Italy, agriculture is far 
from being neglected: but a great portion of the papal terri- 
tory is miserably desolate, harmonizing in many respects 
with the withered old age and decrepitude of the capital 
itself. — Mr. Blunt has collected several instances of coin- 
cidence between the former and existing modes of agriculture 
in Italy: but we have room only for his observations on the 
cultivation of the vine. 


‘ The manner of cultivating the vine in Italy, though differing 
from the more approved method of France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, is the very same as that which was in use amongst the Romans, 
To marry it with the maple, the elm, or the poplar, is certainly 
far more picturesque than to cut it down annually, and support its 
renovated shoots by poles of four feet long. ‘The superiority, 
however, of the latter practice, with a yiew to the quality of the 
juice of the grape, is manifest from the superior excellence of the 
wines in the countries where it is followed; and, indeed, the more 
powerful influence of the sun upon the fruit, obtained partly by its 
reflection from the earth upon the branches, which in this case 
cannot be raised much above the surface, and partly from the 
absence of boughs to impede its approach, could not avoid pro- 
ducing the most favourable consequences. The Italian, however, 
adheres to a usage sanctioned by his forefathers ; 


‘ Atque adultd vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos. 


‘ His marriageable vines 
Around the lofty bridegroom elm he twines. (FRANCIs.) 


And who would not willingly compromise for a wine of somewhat 
inferior flavour, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the fantastic 
branches of the vine twisting themselves about the arms of the 
trees which sustain them, and hanging in graceful festoons along 
successive avenues ? 

‘ There is one advantage derived from this plan, and one by no 
means inconsiderable in a country possessing so little pasture-land 
as Italy ; that the foliage of the trees of the vineyard supplies a 
quantity of green food for the cattle. Persons mount into them 
and pluck off the leaves when they are sufficiently expanded, into 
bags ; a process which has the additional merit of laying open the 
clusters to the sun. 

‘ It was not until I observed this practice in Italy, that I un- 
derstood the exact meaning of seyeral passages in the Eclogues of 
Virgil. — That in the first, for instance, 


‘ Hine altd sub rupe canet frondator ad auras — 
Vira, Ee. i. 57. 


‘ While 
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« While from the neighbourmg rocks, with rural songs, 
The pruner’s voice the pleasing dream prolongs — 
DRYDEN. 
or that in the ninth, 


‘ Hic, ubi densas 
Agricole stringunt frondes — 


‘ Where hinds are stripping the luxuriant leaves — 


where the husbandmem are described as employed, not merely in 
dressing the vine itself, but in stripping off the leaves of the elm 
upon which it rested. In the line 


‘ Semiputata tibi frondosd vitis in ulmo est. Ec. ii. 70. 
‘ Half pruned thy vine, and leafy is thy elm — 


I had been accustomed to think, that the reproach of neglect was 
conveyed in the word ¢ semiputaia,’ the plant had been left half- 
pruned; but it is no less implied in the expression ‘ frondosa,’ 
which is not on this occasion an idle epithet connected with the 
elm, but is intended to signify that the operation of plucking the 
foliage from it had been disregarded, as well as that of dressing the 
vine.’ * 


We must now refer our readers to the chapters on the 
towns, houses, utensils, habits, food, and dress of the Italians 
and Sicilians ; for we have already exceeded our due limits in 
the space which we have assigned to this volume, although 
the interesting and varied nature of the subjects, and their 
connection with the fascinating studies of our youth, might 
warrant even a more extended notice of it. We would hint 
to its ingenious author, that a few omissions of some singular 
and striking coincidences are discernible, which could not 
but have attracted his attention, and which would have ren- 
dered his work more complete, He has taken no notice of 
several popular games still prevalent in Italy, such as the 
Ruzzica, and others, which are equally of Roman origin. 
The Pallone also, which is common through Italy, and 
played by two persons, who throw the pallone (a great leather 
ball) from one to another by means of the bracciale, (a wooden 
instrument covered with knobs, into which they thrust their 








* A curious exemplification of the injurious effect of the old 
Roman mode of managing the vines occurs in Madeira. On the 
north side of the island, where the vine is still ‘* married to the 
elm,” and taught to cling to it in gay clusters, the wine is of a 
thin, poor, sour quality: but, on the other parts of the island, the 
vines that produce its staple wine are trained about four feet 
from the ground on low sloping trellisses, which cover the steep 
side of the hills. — Rev. 
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arms,) is the very game of ball which the old Roman philo- 
sophers used by way of exercise and amusement. The 
modern foot-ball of the Italians, called Calcio, is also of antient 
origin. 





Art. V. A Journey to Two of the Qases of Upper Egypt. By 
Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. 8vp.. 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Murray. 1822. 


LTHOUGH this is a small it is by no means an unimportant 
4% accession to geographical science: for if the existence of 
a fourth Oasis in ‘the great desert of Upper Egypt had been 
at any time conjectured, it assuredly was not ascertained 
previously to the expedition of which this volume contains 
a narrative. We are disposed, therefore, to award to Sir 
Archibald Edmonstone the entire merit, or rather the felicity, 
of being the discoverer. By singular good fortune, indeed, 
he arrived there just in time to obtain the distinction of being 
the first European visitant of that secluded district; as the 
party, on their return, fell in with M. Drovetti, who had just 
been to the nearer oasis, and was then actually on his way to 
that which they were leaving, and at which they had arrived 
by a shorter cut than they had originally meditated, by cross- 
ing the desert in a south-western direction from Siout. It 
was a whip and spur matter ; for, at that place, Sir Archibald 
learned that his French competitor had set out for the same 
Oasis three days before him. Obur traveller, therefore, aban- 
doned the route which he had projected by way of Esne and 
which had been recommended by Belzoni, and outran his op- 
ponent by taking the nearest course over the desert. M. Dro- 
vetti, however, contrived to get the start of his rival in pub- 
lication, and inserted in the splendid work lately edited by 
M. Jomard the narrative of his expedition to the more western 
oasis, known by the name of the Valley of El Dakel.* A 
slight change of date, owing no doubt to the shortness of 
memory which is characteristic of great wits, enabled him to 
usurp the honor so fairly earned by Sir Archibald, and to add 
another instance to the ** sze vos non vobis;” —a misfor tune of 
no rare occurrence in human competitions. 

If our readers have forgotten this M. Drovetti, we will 
briefly remind them that it was the same gentleman who 
was so fearful lest Belzoni should poach on his manor; and 





* joyage al Oasis de Thebes, et dans les Deserts situés a l Orient 
et Al Occident de la Thébaide, par M. Jomard, Membre del Institut. 
Paris. 1821. 
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who, having partitioned the whole of the Thebaid with Mr. 
Salt, most effectually prevented the former traveller from 
prosecuting his researches in that quarter. Indeed, so vigi- 
jantly was the demesne protected, that poor Belzoni narrowly 
escaped with his life, for he was attacked by ruffians whom 
he supposes to have been in the pay of Drovetti. So scan- 
dalous a fact has indeed been denied by that gentleman: but 
this is certain, that, if. the renegadoes, who were avowedly 
in his employ, were not actually abetted by M. Drovetti, he 
himself was on the spot at the time, and took every step that 
was in his power to suppress inquiry and obstruct the course 
of justice. 

As to the priority of discovery, so modestly claimed by the 
French traveller, Sir Archibald thus puts him down with a 
few plain facts : 

‘ M. Drovetti left Egypt at Siout, and proceeded to El Cargé by 
the regular caravan road; discovered there the temples of Cazar el 
Goetta and Cazar el Zian, omitted by M. Cailliaud, and then fol- 
lowed the same route by which we returned, by En Amour to Bellata. 
i cannot, however, but observe, that though he professes to have 
made this journey the latter end of the year 1818, it was in fact in 
the month of February, 1819: and whereas he announces him- 
self * as the first European who had reached the farther Oasis, or 
Valley of Dakel, in modern times, it escaped his memory that on 
the 21st of February, about three or four in the afternoon, he, on 
his way to Bellata, about half'a day’s journey from it, met, and 
had some conversation with us, who were on our return. On his 


way back to the Nile he followed the same course as we had taken 
in setting out.’ 


M. Jomard, however, is innocent of the disingenuous 
trick played on our countryman; and he confesses that in this 
part of the subject he is working in the dark. ‘ M. le Che- 
walier Drovetti, a qui j’ai Vobligation de Vitinéraire du vallon 
d’el Dakel, n’ayant fourni que des distances approximatives, et 


peu de directions, je ne donne cette partie que comme conjectu- 


rale.” Yet the result is a difference of not less than a quarter 
of the compass between the map of Jomard and that of Sir 
Archibald ; for in the French chart the valley of Dakel is 
made to extend north and south instead of west and south, 
an error which Sir A. rightly concludes could not have been 
made on the spot. 

Leaving now these points to future discussion, we shall 
briefly present our readers with the substance of the inform- 
ation contained in the short volume before us. 

The Oases are spots of fertile soil in the midst of the 
desert, generated, according to the hypothesis of Major Ren- 





‘ * Voyage al’ Oasis, &c. p. 53.’ 
Rev. JunE, 1823. M nell, 
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nell, by vegetation quickened by springs, and then by the 
decomposition of that vegetation converted into soil; and 
they have been generally supposed, both by antient and 
modern geographers, to be only three in number. Browne 
and Hornemann had explored the most northern, that of 
Siwah; which there is little reason to dopbt was the site 
of the celebrated temple of Jupiter Ammon. ‘The site of 
the second, or small Oasis, has been satisfactorily determined 
by Belzoni. The third, or large Oasis, commences about 
the latitude of Thebes, and was visited by Browne in his 
journey to Dar Fir: but it remained for Sir Archibald Ed- 
monstone to discover a fourth Oasis, lying to the west of the 
large Oasis; and, in order to prove his claim to the discovery, 
oe at collected the accounts of antient and Arabic authors, 
the reports of travellers, and the various systems of geogra- 
phers who have treated on these singular spots. He has also 
entered into minute details respecting the Bedouins, to gratify 
the liberal curiosity naturally excited by the manners and 
habits of the nomade tribes, in an age so reflecting and in- 
quisitive as the present. We cannot refuse room for the 
following particulars concerning this interesting race. 


‘ Feb. 11.— Our guides not being in readiness, we occupied 
this morning in wandering about the camp, and obserying the pe- 
culiarities of the extraordinary people we were amongst. It was 
impossible not to be forcibly struck with the scene around us. . 
The manners of the Bedouins of the nineteenth century differ but 
little from those of the immediate descendants of Ishmael, and we 
were now witnesses to the primitive simplicity of the patriarchal 
ages ; which, through a period of near four thousand years, has, 
by means of this singular race, been handed down to us unim- 

aired, | 

‘ The whole encampment consisted of four hundred families, 
and was dispersed about some rich meadows on the border of the 
desert. Three tents belonged to Hamet, in one of which were 
the women. Forty camels, three horses, with a considerable num- 
ber of cows, sheep, and goats, composed his stock, which were 
all, excepting the camels, brought close round his dwelling at 
night. The Bedouins value most highly the female camels and 
mares. Five hundred piastres are frequently given for the former, 
and, as the Egyptian breed of horses is very heavy, and more 
strong than active, the genuine Arabian is considered invaluable. 
They are extremely rare, and when of pure extraction, are esti- 
mated as high as fifteen thousand piastres; a sum Bedouins are 
seldom likely to possess. 

‘ I was much surprised at their mode of treatment of a young 
camel. As soon as it was born they squeezed and struck its legs 
most unmereifully against the ground for some minutes. At first, 
I conceived this violence arose from disappointment at some de- 
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fect or deformity, and that they would infallibly kill it; but it ap- 
peared they treated it thus roughly, merely for the purpose of 


‘rendering the joints supple; and in a very short time the animal 


was able to stand, and receive nutriment from the mother. When 
two or three months old the flesh is said to be good, and the milk 
of the female is very nutritious and palatable.’ — 

‘ The rigorous power of the Pasha has reduced these wandering 
tribes to a state of dependance. By virtue of an agreement, they 
are retained in his service as irregular troops ; and Shehk Hamet 
who commands four hundred families, receives annually thirty-five 
thousand piastres to distribute among them. The Bedouins, who 
inhabit villages, pay regular tribute, but those who have no fixed 
residence, and live in tents, remove from the desert when the in- 
undation of the Nile subsides, to the borders of Egypt, where they 
rent certain portions of corn-land, at the rate, I was informed, of 
a tenth of the produce. From the extreme luxuriance of the soil, 
they are allowed the free use of pasturage. 

‘ The characteristic dress of the Bedouins is a Bernooz or white 
Barbary cloak, thrown across the shoulder, which, forming a sort 
of hood, is bound close to the head by a dark-coloured shawl. 
Under this they wear nothing but a shirt, fastened round the waist 
by a leathern belt, and their arms are a gun, or matchlock, and a 
brace of long pistols. Their domestic furniture is the simplest 
possible, allowing them to decamp at a few minutes’ notice ; and, 
when on a march, they carry the women on camels in a wooden 
machine resembling panniers. 

‘ We had frequent opportunities during our journey of seeing 
the Bedouin mode of attack, which our guides were in the habit 
of practising for exercise and amusement. It consists in riding at 
the enemy at full speed; firing their gun or pistols; wheeling 
round ; loading them again; and then returning to the charge. 
This is performed with wonderful agility, and the perfect com- 
mand they have over their horses enables them to execute their 
manoeuvres with the greatest nicety and precision. The curb they 
use is a ring of iron, attached to the bit, which is so severe, that 
the horses are easily checked or even stopped when at the utmost 
extent of their speed: and on the banks of the Jordan I saw an 
Arab drop the end of a long spear on the ground, and retaining 
hold of it in the middle with his right hand, wheel round it with- 
out ever slackening his pace.’ 


The newly discovered, or western, Oasis is divided from 
the great Oasis by a low chain of mountains, Of the latter 
spot, El Cargé is the principal town, distant about 105 miles 
from Belatta, the first village in the farther Oasis. El Cazar, 
four miles and a half to the north, is described as lovely in 
point of situation; and there the author’s researches were 
repaid by the discovery of a temple in tolerable preservation, 
though half filled with sand. 


‘ We scaled the wall without difficulty, and immediately set 
about clearing the interior of the temple ; but after three or four 
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hours, finding that our labours would be fruitless, we desisted, and 
proceeded to measure every part with a graduated line. 

‘ The edifice on the outside is fifty-one feet four inches long, by 
twenty-four feet eight inches wide. In front is a portico of eight 
columns; three only are standing, and they in a mutilated state ; 
their circumference is nine feet six inches, and the space between 
seven feet seven inches: the two centres have portals reaching half 
way up, not connected by a lintel. The first chamber is twenty- 
three feet nine inches, by twenty feet three inches, supported by 
four pillars, five feet in diameter at the shaft. As much as is 
visible of the walls is traced with figures and hieroglyphics. ‘This 
apartment opens into another of the same width, but only ten feet 
four inches long, perfectly plain and unornamented, excepting by 
the winged globe encompassed by the serpent, the emblem of 
eternity, which is carved over the door. Beyond this. chamber, 
and communicating with it, are three smailer parallel to each other, 
of which the middle one was the Adytum. Here the walls are 
covered with. figures and hieroglyphics, and much blackened by 
the lamps used in the service of the temple. The other two com- 

artments are of the same length as the centre, and five feet wide. 
The roof still continues entire over these three chambers, which 
are Jower than the rest of the building. 

‘ The temple stands due east and west. Round it, at the inter- 
val of twenty yards, are the remains of a thick wall of unburnt 
brick, and a gateway of stone facing the entrance. Besides the 
natural injury this structure has sustained from time and violent 
winds, its ruin has been greatly accelerated by the Arabs in the 
forcible entries they have made in search of treasure.’ 


It appears that a communication formerly subsisted between 
the two Oases ; and broken pots and tiles, which Sir Archi- 
bald found at certain intervals, indicate (as he conjectures) 
the places occupied as Roman stations. ‘The two districts 
are also subject to the same Cachief. Every antient author, 
with the exception only of Olympiodorus, is silent as to the 
farther region ; and hence it is supposed that it was considered 
as forming part of the Oasis Magna: — but their distances from 
each other, and the intervening ridge of mountains, which form 
a natural barrier between them, militate in sone degree against 
such a supposition ; and Olympiodorus explicitly describes the 
two larger Oases as lying opposite to each other, a hundred 
miles apart;—a description accurately corresponding to the re- 
lative situations of the Great and the Western Oases. Siwah, 
the more northerly Oasis, the site of the antient Ammon, 
was explored by Browne and Hornemann. ‘The small Oasis, 
visited by Belzoni, is four days’ journey south-east of Siwah, 
and consists, like the Great Oasis, of a series of inhabited 
spots. ‘The Western Oasis, which is the last inhabited tract 
in that direction, —the ultima Thule of the desert, — extends 
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from east to west, whereas the Great Oasis runs north and 
south. It is composed of twelve villages, ten of which are 
within five and six miles of each other. 


‘ The climate is extremely variable in winter. Sometimes the 
rains are very abundant, and fall in torrents, as appears from the 
furrows in the rocks; but this season there had been none at all, 
and the total want of dew at this period sufficiently proves the 
excessive dryness of the atmosphere. Violent winds are very 
prevalent, and the kamsin, (S.W.) which is with justice called the 
scourge of the desert, frequently blows in the months of May and 
June. The plague is quite unknown, but, during the summer 
when the heat is intense, fevers and agues are very general, which 
the shehk attributed to the immoderate use of dates. This may 
be one of the causes, but what I should imagine conduces also to 
the insalubrity of that season is, that the springs are all strongly 
impregnated with iron and sulphur, and hot at their sources ; nor 
indeed can the water be used until it has been left to cool in an 
earthen jar, when it becomes more palatable. These springs never 
fail or vary at any season of the year, which is most fortunate for 
the natives, as their very existence depends upon them, there 
being no wells that I could observe. 

‘ The soil is a very light red earth, fertilized entirely by irriga- 
tion, the water being conducted in small channels through the 
arable land. The principal produce is corn, chiefly barley and 
rice. The former is sown in October and November, and reaped 
in March or Apri]. The crop of rice succeeds, but not on the 
same ground, and requires constant moisture. Dates are an article 
of commerce with Egypt, and we often met caravans conveying 
them ; lemons and citrons are also very plentiful in the gardens. 

‘ The inhabitants are Bedouins, I believe of the same horde as 
our guides ; like them they acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
Pasha, who has succeeded in reducing them to a state of complete 
subordination. As a proof of this, their tribute, which is paid in 


kind, not only varies every year, according to his caprice, as they 


affirm, but four or five soldiers are now sufficient for levying it, 
whereas four hundred were necessary for that purpose when they 
first came under his dominion.’ 

Fancy is willing to conjecture that these secluded spots, 
belted round with untrodden sands, and lying so far beyond 
the ordinary haunts of man, would be secure from the havoc 
and devastation of his passions: but the remote Oasis of the 
desert boasts no exemption from human violence and oppres- 
sion. Nor have these sequestered and insulated regions 
eluded the vigilance or escaped the yoke of the Pasha; for 
they pay an annual tribute to Cairo, which at the same time 
is far from securing to them the efficient protection of that 
government. ‘* The people are much exposed,’ says the 
author, ‘.to the incursions of the Mograbbin or Barbary 
Arabs, and occasionally suffer much from their depredations. 
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Three years ago, a band of four hundred made an irruption, 
and after a severe contest, in which many lives were lost, 
retired, carrying off much booty.’ (P. 55.) 

At Bellata, a manufacture of indigo * is carried on. 


‘ The method of extracting the colour appeared very simple. 
The plant, when dried, is put into an earthen jar with hot water. 
and worked up and down by a palm-branch, resembling the handle 
of a churn, until the colour is pressed out. The liquid is then 
strained through the bark of a tree into another jar, where it is 
left for eight or nine days, during which time part of the water 
escapes by tr ickling through a small aperture half way down the 
side of it, leaving the sediment at bottom, It is afterwards poured 
into a broad but very shallow hole formed in the sand, which 
absorbs the remaining liquid, and leaves the indigo in solid cakes 
on the surface. This commodity is the property of the richer 
inhabitants of the village, and is one of the very few articles of 
trade or manufacture which the Pasha has not monopolized, pro- 
bably from ignorance of its existence here.’ 


Several neat lithographic engravings illustrate the ruins 


visited by the author in the course of his journey: but they 
are merely restorations of the elder monuments of the coun- 
try, under the Roman emperors of the second century. The 
inscriptions are apparently copied with great accuracy; and 
the author is indebted to the learning of his friend Dr. ‘Young 
for the corrected copies, and for the translations of them 
which he has inserted in his volume. — Of these ruins, the 
Necropolis at El Cargé is the most splendid. 


‘ Having completed,’ says the traveller, ‘ our measurements of 
the Temple, we again went to the Necropolis to examine it more 
leisurely than we had done before. It contains apparently not fewer 
than two or three hundred buildings of unburnt brick, ranged with- 
out attention to regularity, and of various sizes and shapes. The 
greater number of them however are square, surmounted by adome, 
similar to the small mosques erected over shehks’ tombs, having for 
the rope ey a corridor running round, which produces an orna- 
mental effect very striking at a distance, and gives them a nearer 
resemblance to Roman than to any existing specimen of Greek or 
Egyptian architecture. Some few are larger than the rest; one 
in particular is divided into aisles, like our churches ; and that it 
had been used as such, by the early Christians, is clearly evinced 
by the traces of saints painted on the w all. Many have Coptic or 
perhaps Greek inscriptions, but written im a hand not legible, and 
a few Arabic. In all we entered there is the Greek cross, and the 
celebrated Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Crux Ansata, which origin- 
ally signifying life would — to be adapted as a Christian em- 





Wei The indigo of Egypt is produced from the indigo ‘fera 
glauca of Lamarck.’ 
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blem either from its similarity to the shape of the cross, or from 
its being considered the symbol of a state of future existence, 
But the great’ peculiarity is a large square hole in the centre of 
each, evidently for the purpose of containing a mummy, and 
which, from the fragments and wrappings that lay scattered about, 
had probably been ransacked for the sake of plunder. 

‘ It is therefore obvious that these buildings formed a cemetery 
to the town which stood near or about the temple of El Cargé, and 
were subsequently used for sacred purposes by the Christian inha- 
bitants, or at a later period as place of retreat to them when 
persecuted by the Mohammedans. 

© T should imagine these sepulchres to be of Roman construc- 
tion at an early period, since it is generally believed that the prac- 
tice of embalming was gradually discontinued in Egypt after the 
extension of Christianity ; but among the various receptacles for 
the remains of the dead, from the stupendous pyramid to the 
rudest cavern, I know of none existing or recorded, at all corre- 
sponding with them in shape and appearance. Considering them 
therefore as highly curious from their structure as well as unique 
of their kind, I sincerely hope that any future traveller who may 
come here will particularly direct his attention to them, and that 
moreover he will be able to do what we could not, make faithful 
transeripts of the inscriptions.’ 


We must now take leave of this interesting subject, but 


not without offering our thanks to the author for the unos- 
tentatious manner in which he has illustrated it. 





Art. VI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for 1822. PartI. 


[ Article concluded from Rev. Vol. xcix. p. 289.] 
Also, Part II. for 1822. 4to. 1/. 12s. 6d. sewed. Nicols, &c. 


MepicinE, CHEMistry, Naturat History, &c. 


S OME Positions respecting the Influence of the Voltaic Battery, 
in obviating the Effects of the Division of the Eighth Pair 

of Nerves, drawn up by A. P. Wilson Philip, M. D. &c. — 
Mr. Brodie not being satisfied with Dr. Philip’s experiments 
and conclusions on the subject of this brief paper, the Doctor 
very candidly offered to determine the points at issue by an 
investigation conjointly ; and the results finally admitted were, 
1. ‘That, when the nerves of the eighth pair were divided 
in the neck of a rabbit, but the ends not displaced, and the 
animal was allowed to live some hours, it was found that food 
swallowed immediately before the division of the nerves was 
considerably digested, even when the divided ends of the nerves 


‘ had retracted to the distance of a quarter of an inch from 
each other. 
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2. In other experiments, in which the divided ends had 
been turned completely away from each other, little or no 
digested food was found when the animal was allowed to live 
some hours: but if, in such circumstances, the stomach was 
exposed from the time of the division of the nerves to the 
influence of a voltaic battery, sent through the lower portion 
of the divided nerves, its contents were apparently as much 
altered as they would have been in the same time in the 
healthy animal. The change was also not only of the same 
kind as in that case, but the contents became less in quantity. 

3. The division of the nerves in both ways produced diffi- 
culty of breathing, and efforts to vomit; neither of which 
occurred when the stomach and lungs were brought under the 
influence of a voltaic battery, sent through the lower por- 
tion of the divided nerves. 

4. When, under the above mentioned circumstances, the 
lungs had not been exposed to the voltaic influence, and the 
animal had been allowed to live five or six hours, they were 
found much congested: but, in the rabbit which had been 
subjected to this influence, they seemed quite healthy. 

On some alvine Concretions found in the Colon of a Young 
Man, after Death. By J. G. Children, Esq.— A young man 
was in the habit of swallowing plumbs unripe, and unstoned, 
to the extent of several quarts daily in July, 1814. At 
Christmas following, he had complaints in the abdomen, with 
diarrhoea; and, after some time, a hard circumscribed tumor 
appeared on one side of the abdomen, arising evidently from 
an alvine concretion. On the 6th of May, 1815, being worn 
out, he died; and on dissection three concretions, closely 
compacted, were found in the arch of the colon, with a fourth 
at nearly the termination of the colon. ‘The coats of the 
intestines were much thickened where these tumours existed ; 
and the concretion at the lower end of the colon being sawed 
through, it was found to contain a plumb stone in the centre. 
Two other cases are also related. 

The concretions consisted chiefly of phosphate of lime 
and ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate. ‘The largest weighed 
1036 grains; the smallest, 5114 grains. 

On a new Species of Rhinoceros, found in the Interior of 
Africa, the Skull of which bears a close Resemblance to that 

found in a Fossil State in Siberia and other Countries. By Sir 
Everard Home, Bart. — The occurrence of this animal may 
serve to invalidate the opinion that all fossil-bones were those 
of animals no longer in existence on the earth. It was shot 
above a thousand miles in nearly a straight direction from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and is of a species which feeds on 
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grass, and is not gregarious, but lives in pairs. The hide is 
without hair. The skull, which was brought to England with 
the horns in their natural situation, is 36 inches long, as 
likewise is the long horn. The horn is not apparently dif- 
ferent from that of the fossil rhinoceros of Siberia. 

On the Electrical Phenomena exhibited in vacuo. By Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Bart. — Electricity was always an interest- 
ing subject, but has become more deeply attractive in con- 
sequence of our knowlege of its influence in producing or 
destroying chemical union, and variously modifying chemical 
attraction; and especially by the late information obtained 
respecting the connection between magnetism and electricity. 
The most important discoveries of Sir H. Davy, who ascer- 
tained the chemical influences of electricity, are well appre- 
ciated by the public: but some undetermined questions remain, 
such as whether electricity be a subtile elastic fluid? Are 
electrical effects merely the exhibition of the attractive powers 
of the particles of bodies? Are heat and light elements‘of 
electricity, or merely the effects of its action? Is mag- 
netism identical with electricity, or an independent agent 
put in action by it? — These questions, perhaps, cannot be 
answered in the present state of our knowlege of corpuscular 
philosophy. 

As connected with all these points, the author now inquires 
into the Relations of Electricity to Space, as nearly void of 
Matter as it can be made on the Surface of the Earth. — Mr. 
Walsh and Mr. Morgan concluded from their experiments 
that electrical light could not be produced in.a perfect Torri- 
cellian vacuum, and that such a vacuum prevented the coat- 
ing of charged glass: but, as in the most perfect Torricellian 
vacuum that can be made, the vapor of mercury still exists, 
Sir H. Davy was induced to doubt the accuracy of the expe- 
riments on which the conclusion in question was founded. 
Hence a fixed metal in fusion was used for making the va- 
cuum, to exclude as far as possible the presence of an 
volatile matter; and the results were that, when the Tor- 
ricellian vacuum was made, it was permeable to electricity, 
was rendered luminous by either the common spark or the 
shock from a Leyden jar, and the coated glass surroundin 
it became charged: but the intensity was increased by a high 
temperature, and diminished by a low one: indeed, on cool- 
ing to 20° below zero of Fahrenheit, it requires considerable 
darkness to perceive any light. Sir H. Davy considers it as 
evident ‘ from these general results that the light, and pro- 
bably the heat, generated in electrical discharges, depends 
principally on some properties or substances belonging to the 
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ponderable matter through which it passes: but they prove 
likewise that space, where there is no appreciable quantity 
of this matter, is capable of exhibiting electrical phzeno- 
mena; and in this point of view, they are favorable to the 
idea of the phenomena of electricity being produced by 
a highly subtile fluid, or fluids, of which the particles are 
repulsive with respect to each other, and attractive of the 
particles of other matter.’ The hypotheses of Hooke, Huy- 

ens, and Eulef, may therefore be assumed, that an ethereal 
matter fills all space, or that the positive and negative elec- 
trical states may increase the force of vapor from the sub- 
stances in which they exist. 

This paper abounds with very ingenious hypotheses sug- 
gested by the experiments, but which are not susceptible of 
an abridged account in our pages. 

The Croonian Lecture. On the Anatomical Structure of the 
Eye ; illustrated by Microscopical Drawings by J. Bauer, Esq. 
By Sir Everard Home, Bart.— Mr. Bauer was requested 
to direct his microscopical observations to the examination of 
the different parts of the eye in the human species, quadru- 
peds, and birds. The results are that the marsupium in the 
bird’s eye is not muscular, but is a fine vascular membrane; 
and that the anterior layer of the globe of the eye ‘ is made 
up of about 80 processes, lying directly behind the iris, and 
with it firmly attached at the base to the choroid and sclerotic 
coat: these are membranous, very vascular, and the surface 
next the lens is concave; that next the iris, convex. Many 
micrdscopical appearances are described, on which perhaps 
the author lays more stress than the generality of other per- 
sons will assign to them. It is worth notice that the nzgrum 
pigmentum appears to be nothing more than the coloring 
matter of the red globules, rendered black in the act of separ- 
ation from the arteries: it is also deposited on the surface of 
the ciliary processes and iris by the arteries with which they 
are loaded, and covered by a pellucid membrane. 

Expence has not been spared in displaying the appearances 
with Mr. Bauer’s microscope, not fewer than 12 plates 
being engraved for this purpose. The, value of such labors 
will be very differently estimated by different persons: but it 
is obvious that these appearances are infinite. 

Account of an Assemblage of Fossil Teeth and Bonesof the Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Bear, Tiger, and Hyena, and 
Sixteen other Animals; discovered in a cave at Kirkdale, York- 
shire, inthe Year 1821: with a comparative View of five similar 
Caverns in various Parts of England, and others on the Conti- 


nent. By the Reverend William Buckland, I°.R.S, &c.— This 
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curious account of the bones of the above-mentioned animals, 
found in a cave near Kirby-moor Side, 25 miles from York, 
has already produced a considerable sensation among philo- 
sophers who are engaged in the investigation of the revolu- 
tions in our planet. In applying the facts furnished by the 
Kirkdale cave to geology, the author euters into some pre- 
vious explanations; and first it may be necessary to explain 
the word diluvium, which Mr. B. assigns to those extensive 
and general deposits of superficial gravel, which appear to 
have been produced by the last great convulsion that has 
affected the earth: affording indications of a recent and 
transient inundation. Analogous evidences have been col- 
lected from the state of the gravel-beds and vallies in the 
midland parts of England; from the vallies which intersect 
the coast of West Dorset and East Devonshire, &c. Hence 
the author employs the epithet di/uvial to the results of the 
Jast great convulsion; antediluvial, to the state of things 
immediately preceding it; and postdiluvial, or alluvial, to, 
that which succeeded it, and have continued to the present 
time. 

Mr. B. next gives a detailed geological description of the 
rock in which the cavern is situated, as also of the cavern 
itself; and then he furnishes the most important part of the 
communication, viz. a particular enumeration of the animal- 
remains there inhumed, with the very remarkable phenomena 
by which they are attended. The rock perforated by the 
cave at Kirkdale is referable to that portion of the oolite form- 
ation which, in the north of England, is known by the name 
of the Oxford oolite and coral rag. Its organic remains 
are identical with those of the Heddington quarries near 
Oxford: but its substance is harder and more compact, and 
more interspersed with siliceous matter, forming irregular 
concretions, beds and nodules of chert in the lime-stone, and 
sometimes entirely penetrating its coralline remains. The 
most compact beds of this lime-stone resemble the younger 
Alpine lime-stone of Meillierie and Aigle in Swisserland, and 
they alternate with and pass gradually into those of a coarser 
oolitic texture; while both varieties are stratified in beds from 
one to four feet thick. ‘The cave is situated in one of the 
compact beds which lies between two others of the coarser 
oolitic variety ; the latter varying in color from light yellow 
to blue: while the compact beds are of a dark grey passing to 
black, are extremely fetid, and full of corals and spines of 
the echinus cidaris. 

It was not till the summer of 1821 that the existence of 
any: animal-remains, or even of the cavern containing them, 
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had been suspected: but at this time, in continuing the oper- 
ation of a large quarry along the brow of the slope just men- 
tioned, the workmen accidentally intersected the mouth of a 
long hole or cavern, closed externally with rubbish, and over- 
grown with grass and bushes; when the discovery ensued. 

The bones in these caverns have never been mineralized, but 
are simply in the state of grave-bones, or incrusted by stalac- 
tite; and they must have been lodged in their cavities long 
subsequent to the formation and consolidation of the strata in 
which the cavities occur. ‘The very interesting fact is stated 
of the preservation of the bones in the supposed diluvial mud 
of the cave, so that neither the form nor the substance of 
them was destroyed ; — even the gelatinable matter of the bones 
was preserved! ! In other cases, however, where bones have 
lain a shorter time in diluvial sand instead of argillaceous 
matter, being exposed to the constant percolation of water, 
they lost their compactness and gelatine, and fell to pieces on 
being handled. ‘The teeth and bones of the Kirkdale cave 
belong to twenty-two species of animals, though probably 
there are many more; namely, 

Carnivora. — The hyeena, tiger, bear, wolf, fox, weasel, and 
an incognitum. 

Pachydermata. — The elephant, rhinoceros, horse, and hip- 
popottamus. 

Ruminantia. — The ox, and three species of deer. 

Rodentia. — The rabbit, water-rat, and mouse. 

Birds. — The raven, pigeon, lark, and duck. 

The cave was strewed over like a dog-kennel with bones, few 
of which had escaped fracture, except the very hard bones; 
such as the astragalus, and bones of the tarsus, metatarsus, 
and carpus joints. ‘The hyzena’s bones have been gnawed and 
broken equally with those of other animals; and the propor- 
tion of this creature’s teeth was prodigious, those that were col- 
lected by one person alone being the complement of seventy- 
five individuals. The teeth of the tigers must have belonged 
to the largest kind, viz. the Bengal or lion tiger. The tusk of 
a bear was of that sort which Cuvier says must have been of 
the size of a large horse. — It appears almost certain that the 
cave of Kirkdale was a den of hyzenas. — The fossil-bones of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and hyena, belong to 
species now unknown; and of course those of Kirkdale are of an 
antediluvian origin, as the animals to which these bones belong 
have never established themselves in the northern regions since 
the Deluge. — From the great proportion of remains of both 
large and small aquatic animals, it is probable that there was a 
lake in Kirkdale when the country was thus inhabited ; 
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especially from the form and disposition of the hills which en- 
circle the Vale of Pickering. 

To this excellent and elaborate memoir, so rich in in- 
formation, and so promising of many farther discoveries, are 
subjoined numerous plates exhibiting the caves, bones, sur- 
face of the earth, &c. 

On the Difference in the Appearance of the Teeth and the 
Shape of the Skull in different Parts of Seals. By Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. — The skull of the large species of Seal from the 
South Seas differs very much from that of the smaller animals 
in the Northern Ocean, and the teeth are very unlike. The 
accessions to geology which have been made by Cuvier, Buck- 
land, and others, are supposed to render these observations at 
this time interesting ; and accordingly three plates accompany 
this very brief paper, representing the skulls of a seal from the 
South Seas now in the British Museum, — of another which 
for thirty summers visited a rock of the Orkney Isles, — and of 
a third from New Georgia, near the South Pole. In all the 
three skulls, the teeth differ in form; which may be occa- 
sioned by the various kinds of food on which the animals 
lived. 


Part II. 


MepicinrE, CHEmistry, Naturat History, &c. 


On the Alloys of Steel. By J. Stodart, Esq. F.R.S., and 
Mr. M. Faraday, Chemical Assistant in the Royal Institution. 
— The alloys of steel having proved good when made first 
on a small scale at the Royal Institution, the manufacture of 
them in a large way was undertaken, and turned out to be 
superior to the former. Besides these alloys, also, others were 
made with palladium, iridium, osmium, and chromium. 
Titanium could not be reduced, owing to the crucibles con- 
stantly failing to bear the necessary temperature; if indeed 
the metallic ores, or other states of it, are capable of reduction. 

Four pounds of steel, with one hundredth part of palla- 
dium, afforded a most valuable compound for instruments 
requiring a perfectly smooth edge: but this operation, for the 
obvious reason of the scarcity of palladium, could not be 
transferred from the laboratory of the chemist to the furnace 
of the manufacturer at Sheffield, which was done for the other 
alloys. 

Equal parts of rhodium and steel furnished a metal of most 
exquisite polish ; the beauty of it is indeed the finest imagin- 
able; and it does not tarnish on exposure to the air. It is 
especially beautiful for mirrors. The specific gravity of this 
compound is 9,176. 
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As a general rule, the best proportion for the alloying 
metals, (with the exception of silver,) where the object was for 
edge-tools, was 1-100 of the alloy. 

The alloys of steel and silver, and of platina, have been 
used to a considerable extent in the Mint; and several of the 
alloys have been made abroad, from which specimens have 
been sent over to this country, confirming the account of the. 
English chemists. | 

Among the precautions for making and using the alloys, 
one is for tempering; which is best performed in a metallic 
bath, heated for the respective alloys from 70° to 100° of 
Fahrenheit above the point of temperature required for that 
of cast steel. A second tempering is not superfluous, as in 
the case of preparing watch-springs. 

Some Observations on the Buffy Coat of the Blood, $c. By 
John Davy, M. D. — The author of this paper thinks that he 
has corrected some erroneous observations formerly made, and 
that farther experience does not warrant the conclusion from 
modern reasoning that the buffy coat is owing solely to the 
slow coagulation, and not to the increased tenuity of the 
blood. 

On the Mechanism of the Spine. By Henry Earle, Esq. — 
We learn that Mr. Earle has particularly observed the me- 
chanism of the spine and spinal marrow in birds, by which a 
considerable power of motion is gained in the neck without 
any injury or pressure on a part of such vital importance as 
the: spinal marrow: an extent of motion sufficient to com- 
pletely compensate for the deficiency of it in the dorsal and 
lumbar regions, as well as for the total want of any prehen- 
sile power in the anterior extremities. Birds have from nine 
to twenty-four cervical vertebrae, but the mammalia have con- 
stantly only seven, with one or two exceptions, Lach joint is 
double, consisting of two synovial cavities ; a circumstance 
uot remarked by the most eminent physiologists. The canal 
of each vertebra is not unlike an hour-glass, the centre being 
narrowest, and enlarging above and below. — After a compa- 
rison of the spinal structure in birds with the structure of the 

same organ in man, the ingenious writer makes a practical 
application ; namely, that the symptoms of irritation and 
inflammation of the spinal marrow are of much more serious 
consequence when the dorsal vertebree are affected, than when 
either the cervical or the lumbar vertebre are the seat of dis- 
ease. In the former, the slightest congestion or effusion is 
often productive of serious symptoms, from the canal being 
smaller -and more completely filled with the marrow and its 
membranes; while in the latter description of cases, from the 
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greater capacity of the canal and looseness of the membranes, 
considerable effusion may exist without at first producing any 
marked symptoms: more particularly in the lumbar region, 
where other circumstances concur to render the effect of 
pressure less sensibly felt. — A plate of the cervical vertebree 
of birds is given, with a description. 

Of the Nerves which associate the Muscles 9f the Chest, in the 
Actions of breathing, speaking, and expression. Being a Conti- 
nuation of the Paper on the Structure and Functions of the 
Nerves. By Charles Bell, Esq. — ‘Two sets of hitherto un- 
distinguished nerves, possessing different powers, were exa- 
mined in a former paper by Mr. Bell; and very distinct effects 
were produced when the muscles and integuments were 
deprived of the controlling influence of the one or of the other 
of these nerves. In the paper before us, the author traces 
the nerves which influence the motions of the trunk of the 
body in respiration; and he continues to distinguish the 
nerves of the thorax according to their use, as he had 
done with regard to those of the face. Nerves remote in 
situation are yet united by sympathy with the lungs. 

Experiment and observation prove that the seat of that 
power, which controls the extended act of respiration, is in 
the lateral portions of the medulla oblongata ; whence it is 
continued through certain respiratory nerves which pass out 
from the neck, and also downwards by corresponding columns 
of the spinal marrow to the intercostal nerves. ‘The nerves 
on which the associated actions depend arise very nearly 
together, from a distinct column of the spinal marrow. ‘ Be- 
hind the corpus olivare, and anterior to that process which 
descends from the cerebellum, the corpus restiforme, a convex 
strip of medullary matter, may be observed, and: traced down 
the spinal marrow, betwixt the sudcz, which give rise to the 
anterior and posterior roots of the spinal nerves.’ From this 
track of medullary matter, on the side of the medulla ob- 
longata, arise in ‘succession, from above downwards, the 
portio dura of the seventh nerve; the glosso-pharyngeus ; the 
par vagum ; the nervus accessorius ad par vagum; the phrenic; 
and the external respiratory nerves. ‘The intercostal nerves, 
by their relations with the medulla oblongata, are equal to the 
performance of respiration as it regards the office of the 
lungs: but they are not adequate to those additional functions, 
which are in a manner imposed on the respiratory apparatus 
when they are brought to combine in other offices. 

‘ The muscles of the trunk, which are brought in aid of 
the common respiratory muscles,’ are next considered. ‘Those 
most concerned are the mastoid, the trapezius, the serratus 
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magnus anticus, and the diaphragm, which unite together to 
enlarge the cavity of the chest in all its diameters. ‘To these 
a alone are the nerves which Mr. Bell calls respiratory 
peculiarly distributed. The anatomy of the respiratory nerves 
of the trunk, as well as of other parts, cannot be intelligibly 
abridged. The trunk of the phrenic nerve being irritated, 
the diaphragm is convulsed ; and, being cut across, it is para- 
lyzed: therefore, it is a respiratory nerve. 

In a complete hemiplegia, the question occurred whether or 
not the influence pervaded all the nerves of the side, or only: 
the regular or voluntary nerves. 


« The respiratory nerve of the face, and the superior respiratory 
nerve, were entire in their office; and, although the regular sys- 
tem of nerves refused acting, the sterno-mastoideus and. the tra- 
pezius partook of their share in the act of respiration. Seeing 
that the mastoid muscle has two sets of nerves, that one of these 
is of the class of voluntary nerves, and the other of respiratory 
nerves, are we not borne out in concluding, that when the head is 
moved, being a voluntary act strictly, it is performed through the 
common class of voluntary nerves ? that when the chest is raised, 
it is an act of respiration, and is effected through those nerves 
which control the muscles in respiration ?” 


This conclusion is confirmed by an experiment made on an 
ass. — The author then discusses the utility of a knowlege of 
the respiratory system of nerves: 


‘ The infant born without a brain can breathe if the origin of 
these nerves be entire. Deep wounds of the brain, though event- 
ually fatal, are not necessarily or instantly so. A man wounded 
in the spine, below the origin of the nerves which we have traced, 
drags on existence for a time; but a bruise on the part of the 
medulla oblongata, from which these nerves take their departure, 
is death in the instant; a breath is not drawn again.’ 


To elucidate the subject, two dissections are related; one 
in a case of death on merely turning the head after ap- 
parent recovery from a fall on that part. The margin of the 
occipital hole was found to have been broken, but the pieces 
were not displaced till, on turning the head subsequently, 
they closed, and crushed the medulla oblongata as it passes 
out of the skull. — In another case, a man fell dead by an 
exertion in pushing a wheel-barrow: the tooth-like process of 
the second vertebra of the neck having burst, from the trans- 
verse ligament of the first vertebra. 

Respiratory nerves retain their power after the other nerves 
are dead to the application of stimuli; as, on the approach 
of death, we witness these nerves continuing their functions, 
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when in other respects the body is inanimate. ‘This well 
known fact is proved by anatomical examination. 
Different nerves are peculiarly affected by certain diseases. 


‘ In tetanus, the voluntary nerves are under influence, and the 
voluntary motions locked up in convulsions; in hydrophobia, the 
respiratory system is affected ; and hence the convulsions of the 
throat, the paroxysms of suffocation, the speechless agony, and 
the excess of expression in the whole frame, while the voluntary 
motions are free.’ — 

‘ The frequency of sudden death, where no corresponding ap- 
pearances are exhibited in the brain or heart, leads us to consider 
more attentively the only part of the system through which life 
can be directly extinguished. In angina pectoris, we witiess the 
agony of suffering in this system when the patient survives ; and 
when he dies suddenly, we can imagine it to proceed from an 
influence extending over these nerves, and interrupting the vital 
operations. We have seen that a branch of this system may sud- 
denly cease to operate on the corresponding muscles, and that in 
this way the side of the face may be deprived of all participation in 
the act of respiration, and all expression be lost. What would re- 
sult from a more universal defect in the actions of this class of 
nerves, but sudden death ?’ 


This elaborate and interesting memoir thus concludes : 


‘ Having examined the system of nerves and muscles, which 
are the agents in respiration, in their fullest extent and in all their 
bearings ; having looked at them in their highest state of compli- 
cation in the human body, and having traced them upwards, from 
the animals of simple structure, and then by experiment, and in a 
manner analytically as well as synthetically, their relations become 
obvious. Instead of one respiratory nerve, the par vagum, the 
nerve so called, is found to be the central one of a system of 
nerves of great extent. Instead of the relations of the vital 
organs of circulation and respiration depending on some supposed 
influence of the sympathetic nerve, they are found to have an ap- 
propriate system. 

‘ This system of nerves, extricated from the seeming confusion 
in which it lay hitherto encumbered, is found to be superadded to 
that of mere feeling and agency, attributes common to all animals : 
through it we see, engrafted as it were, and superadded to the ori- 
ginal nature, higher powers of agency corresponding to our con- 
dition of mental superiority : these are not the organs of breathing 
merely, but of natural and articulate language also, and adapted 
to the expression of sentiment, in the workings of the countenance 
and of the breast, that is, by signs, as well as by words. So that 
the breast becomes the organs of the passions, and bears the same 
relation to the developement of sentiments, as the organs of the 
senses do to the ideas of sense.’ 


A plate is annexed, representing the nerves described i in the 
memoir. 


Rev. June, 1823. N We 
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We have given a more than usually copious report of this 
paper, on account of the novelty and very great importance of 
the matter contained in it. If, indeed, the details (as we be- 
lieve) are according to nature, Mr. Bell may be said to have 
contributed the greatest improvement in physiology that has 
been made during the last half century. 

Experiments and Observations on the Newry Pitch-Stone, and 
its Products, and on the Formation of Pumice. By the Right 
Hon. George Knox. — Dr. Fitton has published in the Geo- 
logical Transactions a description of this substance, but he 
omitted, says Mr. Knox, two remarkable characters; the 
smell, and the strong oly taste. On the analysis, it appeared 
that 100 grains of the Newry pitch-stone contains in 100 parts, 


Silex, . - - - - 72,800 
Alumine, - - - - 11,500 
Lime, - - ~ = 4,120 
Protoxide of iron, - - - $8,036 
Soda, - - - - 2,857 
Water and bitumen, = - . - 8,500 

99,813 





Observations on the Changes the Egg undergoes during Incu- 
bation in the common Fowl ; illustrated by microscopical Draw- 
ings. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. — John Hunter first 
demonstrated the vesicle which begins near the rectum and 
afterward envelopes the embryo. ‘ The gelatinous molecule, 
from which the future embryo is to be formed, is originally 
placed on the surface of the yelk: it is found there before the 
yelk leaves the ovarium, and lies loose upon it, not being 
enveloped in any capsule.’ The ovarial yelk-bag gives way 
at the middle line, farthest from the insertion of the blood- 
vessels, and the yelk drops out into the mouth of the oviduct. 
The yelk acquires the albumen in its passage along the ovi- 
duct. In its progress, the thread-like substances called the 
chalazes are formed, and terminate in the double membrane ; 
which is added at the time when the egg has reached the 
enlargement at the lower end of the oviduct. In the cloacus 
the shell is formed. 

Having traced the formation of the egg itself through all 
the changes that take place, from the time when the yelk 
leaves the ovarium till it is impregnated, Sir Everard next 
follows those changes which occur during incubation, till the 
embryo becomes a completely formed chicken; and he finds 
that in 20 days the chick is completely formed, the yelk being 
entirely drawn in. The yelk passed into the intestine a little 
way above the openings of the coca. 
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Some Observations on Corrosive Sublimate. By John Davy, 
M.D. — It is known that the liquor hydrargyri oxymuriatis 
of the London Pharmacopeeia is decompounded by light: but, 
on trial by the present author, it was ascertained that this 
effect is not produced on dry oxymuriate of mercury. From 
a number of experiments, it appeared that those menstrua, 
which have a strong affinity for corrosive sublimate, prevent 
its decomposition when exposed to light; (as the muriates, 
alcohol, and ether ;) and on the contrary that those solvents 
which exercise a weak affinity on it, and have a stronger affi- 
nity for muriatic acid, (as water and very dilute muriatic acid, ) 
assist the decompounding power of light. 

On the State of Water and Aériform “Matter in Cavities found 
in certain Crystals. By Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. — The 
crystallizations of the vast rocks termed primary, as well as 
secondary, prove that a very considerable part of the materials 
of the surface of our globe must have been either in a fluid 
or an aériform state: for, otherwise, the regular arrangements 
of molecules called crystals could not have been produced. 
The means of this fluidity, however, are not universally 
settled ; some persons maintaining that the fluidity has been 
occasioned by fire, and others concluding that it was effected 
by water. — In Sir H. Davy’s experiments, the fluid in the 
cavities of the crystals was found to be almost pure water; and 
the air to be azote, unmixed with any other substance. Sir 
H. observes that the globe of air contracted, on letting it out 
of the crystals, in some instances one-tenth of its volume. -- 
‘It is very likely that a liquid hydrate of silica would remain 
under pressure, at high temperatures ; and, like all liquid bodies 
in the atmosphere, would probably contain small quantities of 
atmospheric air; and such a supposition only is necessary to 
account for the phanomena presented by the water in rock- 
crystal and chalcedony.’ Aqueous vapor may be considered as 
having a share in these results in the cavity; and a certain 
compressing weight may not only impede but altogether coun- 
teract the expansive force of heat. Hence, so far from the 
presence of water being hostile to the idea of the igneous 
origin of crystalline rocks, it seems to afford a decisive argu- 
ment in favor of the opinion of the Plutonists. 

Some Experiments on the Changes which take place in the 
jixed Principles of the Egg during “Incubation. By W. Prout, 
M.D. — The subject of incubation, which has been so often 
investigated, is resumed in this paper, but the inquiry is 
limited to the fixed principles, namely, the earthy and saline 
matters; and chiefly to the source whence the earthy matter 
is derived which forms the skeleton of the chick. 
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The egg of a domestic fowl weighs from 765 to about 1000 
grains, and, when boiled hard, the shell and membranes weigh 
107 grains, the albumen 515,38, the yelk 273,4: but much 
difference occurs in the relative weights of these several 
parts. — The average weight of the constituent principles of 
a number of eggs was for the shell and membranes, 106,9 
grains ; albumen, 604,2; yelk, 288,9. — The specific gravity 
of new-laid eggs varies from 1,080 to 1,090, — By keeping, 
eggs lose in weight for a long time about 0,75 grains every 
24 hours, and grow lighter, owing to a substitution of air for 
water, which escapes. 

The author’s experiments and observations induce him to 
conclude, 


‘ 1. That the relative weights of the constituent principles of 
different eggs vary very considerably. 2. That an egg loses about 
one-sixth of its weight during incubation, a quantity amounting to 
eight times as much as it loses in the same time under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 3, That in the earlier stages of incubation, an inter- 
change of principles takes place between the yelk and a portion 
of the albumen; that this interchange -is confined on the part of 
the yelk to a little of its oily matter, which is found mixed with 
the above-mentioned albumen; that this portion of the albumen 
undergoes some remarkable changes, and is converted into a sub- 
stance analogous in its appearance, as well as in some of its pro- 
perties, to the curd of milk; and, lastly, that a portion of the 
watery and saline part of the albumen is found mixed with the 
yelk, which becomes thus apparently increased in size. 4, That 
as incubation’ proceeds, the saline and watery parts again quit the 
yelk, which is thus reduced to its original bulk; that in the last 
week of the process it undergoes still further diminution in weight, 
and loses the greater portion of its phosphorus, which is found in 
the animal converted into phosphoric acid, and in union with dime, 
constituting its bony skeleton ; and, lastly, that this lime does not 
originally exist in the recent egg, but is derived from some un- 
known source during the process of incubation.’ 


Dr. P. goes on to observe that the yelk has been considered 
to be analogous to the milk of viviparous animals, but more 
concentrated ; that its chief use is to afford a pabulum to the 
young animal during incubation, — an opinion as old as Aris- 
totle; and that one great purpose of the yelk is evidently to 
furnish the phosphorus, entering as phosphoric acid, into the 
body of the animal: but that the assertion cannot be safely 
made that the lime is furnished by a portion of oil in the 


_ He thinks that the lime does not pre-exist in any 
‘known state in the recent egg, the only source of it being in 


the shell; yet there are strong reasons for believing that it 
cannot be derived fiom the shell, for the membrane is not vas- 
cular, 
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cular, but like the epidermis, and hence the lime is extra 
vascular. At the end of incubation, also, a considerable 
proportion of earthy matter is found in the shell. If the 
earth, then, be not derived from the shell, it must be formed 
by transmutation of other matter; which the author considers 
as possible. 

On the Placenta. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. — A fun- 
damental fact on the subject of this paper is that the human 
ovum was detected in the uterus before it became attached ; 
by which discovery it was ascertained that the rudiments of 
the placenta were not formed at the same period with the 
chorion, and were therefore a part of the ovum belonging 
wholly to the female. Hence it is also ascertained that 
the placenta, and the changes in the chorion, which in 
some animals performs the office of the placenta, depend 
as much on the compound influence of the male and female 
as the peculiarities of the embryo itself. That the um- 
bilical arteries arise from the branches of the aorta called 
iliace interne, and pass to the navel, where they compound 
the navel-string, is well known: but in what manner .these 
arteries get through the amnion to come at the chorion has 
not been satisfactorily explained. This process, Sir Everard 
Home thinks, must now be admitted to take place by the 
urinary bladder, on its first formation, bursting the amnion, 
in the same manner as the vesicle in the embryo of the bird 
bursts the membrane of the yelk, according to microscopical 
drawings annexed to a late paper by the learned anatomical 
author before us. 

The office of the placenta being to supply the circulation 
of the blood in the embryo with materials for the growth of 
the several organs, and the structure of the placenta being 
so various in different animals, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the separate forms of each genus of animals should have 
a particular form of placenta; which is the case. Very inge- 
niously, the author explains that nature employs this difference 
in the form of placente to prevent the confusion from 
any two genera breeding together: for nature does not 
afford forms of placentee intermediate between those of two 
genera. ‘The mare has no placenta, but a very vascular 
chorion ; and, as the term of utero-gestation is 22 months in 
the elephant, it is concluded that no placenta exists in this 
animal. 

The lungs are the last parts of the embryo which are 
formed, and then the demand of blood for them must diminish 
the supply of blood allotted to the placenta. This cannot 
happen to a great degree without producing a separation of 
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the placenta and chorion, which will be followed by the ex- 
pulsion of the young. Children prematurely born are blue, 
and remain so till the circulation through the lungs is quite 
established. 

Sir E. Home concludes this valuable memoir with a speci- 
men of a new mode of classing animals, on the principles 
laid down respecting the difference in the structure of the 
placenta. 

Observations on the Genus Planaria. By J. R. Johnson, 
M. D.— The author was induced to make these observations, 
from two or three species having already been published 
in the Linnzean ‘Transactions under the genus Hirudo. We 
cannot enter into the details. 

Some Experiments and Researches on the Saline Contents of 
Sea-Water, undertaken with a View to correct and improve its 
Chemical Analysis. By Alexander Marcet, M.D.— Dr. Mar- 
cet conceived it to be reasonable that the sea might be im- 
pregnated with every substance in nature; and even with 
substances theoretically incompatible with each other, pro- 
vided that the quantities be very minute. ‘The apparently 
fruitless attempt to detect mercury in sea-water, merely on 
the credit of a French chemist of the last century, named 
Rouelle, was the first object: but neither this metal nor iron, 
nor copper, could be detected. Nitric acid was sought by the 
delicate new test of gold-leaf added to the bittern and sul- 
phuric acid, but not the least dissolution took place, which 
happened on introducing a small portion of nitre. Nor did 
alkalies and alkaline carbonates detect any other earth than 


‘magnesia, not even lime; though selenite and a small portion 


of carbonate of lime were discov ered: the latter, by dissolv- 
ing the deposit with acetic acid and evaporation, and then 
dissolving the residue in alcoho!, thus affording alcoholic 
solution of muriate of lime. 

Carbonate of magnesia could not be found by the most 
delicate tests: viz. dissolution of the residue on evaporation 
by dilute muriatic acid, precipitation of the lime, and addi- 
tion of phosphate of ammonia to the filtered liquor. 

Sea-water was found to contain muriate of ammonia, ob- 
tained by evaporation and sublimation. The sublimate 
being again dissolved, and solution of magnesia and phos- 

horic acid added, a triple phosphate was formed; it 
afforded white thick clouds on applying muriatic acid vapor 
close to the neck of a vessel containing “the sublimate mixed 


with potash; and it gave precipitates with muriate of platina 


and nitrate of silver. 
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Sulphate of soda could not be detected, as we might have 
imagined ; this salt being incompatible with muriate of soda 
and sulphate of magnesia, which are known to reside in 
sea-water: nor can sulphate of soda subsist with muriate 
of magnesia: and, again, sulphate of lime and muriate of 
soda cannot subsist with soda, because muriate of lime would 
be formed, which does not exist in sea-water. Potash is 
found in the bittern, but also in the salts on evaporation, as 
appears by appropriate re-agents in the brine; and a triple 
salt of sulphate of potash and magnesia was also obtained. 
Muriate of potash remains in the bittern after the separation 
of the triple sulphate, and may be separated by alcohol, 
which takes up the magnesian muriate, and leaves behind the 
sulphate of potash. 

The results are, 1. There are no metallic substances in sea- 
water ; nor, 2. Nitrate. 3. It contains salammoniac. 4. It 
holds in solution carbonate of lime. 5. It contains no mu- 
riate of lime. 6. It contains a triple sulphate of magnesia 
and potash. 

On the ultimate Analysis of Vegetable and Animal Substances. 
By Andrew Ure, M.D.— The author of this valuable me- 
moir -has contributed largely to the progress of the art of 
analysis. He observes : 


‘ The improvements lately introduced into the analysis of 
vegetable and animal compounds, with the investigation of the 
equivalent ratios, in which their constituent elements, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and azote, are associated, have thrown an 
unexpected light into this formerly obscure province of chemical 
science. While the substitution by M. Gay Lussac, of black 
oxide of copper for the chlorate of potash, has given peculiar 
facility and elegance to animal analysis, it may be doubted 
whether, in those cases where the main object of inquiry is the 
proportion of carbon, it has not frequently led to fallacious results. 
As the quantity of this element is inferred from the volume of 
carbonic acid evolved in the decomposition of the organic matters, 
such of their particles as happen not to be in immediate contact 
with the cupreous oxide will remain unconverted into carbonic 
acid; and thus the proportion of carbon will be under-rated: an 
accident which cannot occur with chlorate of potash, since the 
carbenaceous matter is here plunged in an ignited atmosphere 
of oxygen. It is probably to this cause that we must refer the 
discrepant results in different analyses.’ 


In this elaborate paper, Dr. Ure has endeavored to remove 
several sources of fallacy attending the use of per-oxide of 
copper, and to exhibit the results of its application to a con- 
siderable number of vegetable and animal compounds. 
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Matuematics, Astronomy, &c. 


Experiments and Observations on the Developement of mag- 
netical Properties in Steel and Iron by Percussion. By William 
Scoresby, jun., Esq. —It has been long ascertained that a 
magnet, when suspended by a string, or in any other manner 
that will admit of its being thrown into a state of vibration 
by smart blows, would have its magnetism considerably im- 
paired by such a process, if not wholly destroyed. It was 
also known that iron, after having been heated and left to 
cool in a vertical position, or in the direction of the terrestrial 
dip, would acquire a certain degree of magnetic power; and 
that the same effect might be produced on steel-bars or steel- 
wire by percussion, twisting, &c.: but none of the results 
had yet (with one exception) been given in numbers, nor 
was perhaps any idea formed of the great magnetic deve- 
lopement that might thus be effected, till the publication of 
the present paper by Mr. Scoresby. 

Some months ago, the Reverend Mr. Powell, rector of 
Plumstead in Kent, made a series of experiments on the mag- 
netic power impressed on steel-wire, by twisting it first in the 
direction of the dipping needle, and then in various positions 
of inclination to that line; and the results thus obtained were 
remarkably simple and interesting, as they proved that the 
intensity of the effect was in all cases proportional to the sines 
of the angle which the wires made with the natural magnetic 
direction of the earth. Mr. Powell published these results in 
one of the parts of the * Annals of Philosophy ;” and, like 
the present, they were stated in actual numbers: a practice 
unfortunately but very recently introduced into the statement 
of magnetic operations. 

It appears from the experiments reported by Mr. Scoresby 
that, if a steel-bar be set end-wise, or vertically, on a hard sub- 
stance, particularly iron, and struck on its upper extremity by 
a hammer, it will immediately exhibit signs of magnetism ; 
and that, by continuing the process, a considerable degree of 
developement may be “obtained, and magnets may thus be 
formed without any original magnet to commence the oper- 
ation. — As these experiments may be interesting to many of 
our readers, we shall give Mr. Scoresby’s directions for mak- 
ing magnets accor ding to this process in his own words: 


‘ The strong magnetising effect of percussion on soft steel, in- 
duced me to apply the property to the formation of magnets. For 
this purpose I procured two bars of soft steel, thirty inches long 
and an inch broad; also six other flat bars of soft steel, eight 
inches long and half an inch broad, and a large bar of soft iron. 
The large steel and iron bars were not however absolutely neces- 
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sary, as common pokers answer the purpose very well; but I was 
desirous to accelerate the process by the use of substances capa- 
ble of aiding the developement of the magnetical properties in 
steel. The large iron bar was first hammered in a vertical posi- 
tion. It was then laid on the ground with its acquired south pole 
towards the south, and upon this end of it the large steel bars were 
rested while they were hammered ; they were also hammered upon 
each other. On the summit of one of the large steel bars, each 
of the small bars, held also vertically, was hammered in succes- 
sion, and in a few minutes they had all acquired considerable lift- 
ing powers. ‘Two of the smaller bars, connected by two short 
pieces of soft iron in the form of a parallelogram, were now rubbed 
with the other four bars in the manner of Canton. These were 
then changed for two others; and these again for the last two. 
After treating each pair of bars in this way for a number of times, 
and changing them whenever the manipulations had been con- 
tinued for about a minute, the whole of the bars were at length 
found to be magnetised to saturation; each pair readily lifting 
above eight ounces! 

‘ In accomplishing this object, I took particular care that no 
magnetic substance was used in the process. All the bars were 
freed of magnetism before the experiment, so that none of them, 
not even the largest, produced a deviation of five degrees on the 
compass at three inches’ distance. ‘The hammers were also care- 
fully examined. Any bars which had been strongly magnetised, 
and had had their magnetisms destroyed or neutralised, (either by 
hammering, heating, or by the simultaneous contact of the two 
poles of another magnet placed transversely, ) always found had a 
much greater facility for receiving polarity in the same direction as 
before, than the contrary. Hence it generally happened, that one 
blow with the original north end downward produced as much effect 
as two or three blows did with the original south end downward.’ 


Previously to these experiments of Mr. Scoresby, the only 
means of making magnets that we knew, without such bodies 
to commence the operation, were those of Mr. Canton, 
published in most treatises on magnetism, and in all our 
Encyclopeedias: but the method above described is beyond 
comparison more simple, and unquestionably much more cer- 
tain; and we are persuaded that it will not be uninteresting to 
our scientific readers. 

On the Geographical Situation of the Three Presidencies, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in the East Indies. By J. 
Goldingham, Esq. — This paper is highly important in a geo- 
or aphical and nautical point of view, as furnishing in all pro- 
bability the most accurate determination of the longitude of 
the places stated above: but still it is not such as to require 
from us any particular notice. Every body knows the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the difference of longitude of places at 
a great distance from each other, as in the c case of London and 
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Madras, and the value of such information when correctly 
obtained ; because, when this point is once determined for any 
place, it is readily deduced for every other within certain limits 
of distance, by means of chronometers, corresponding observ- 
ations, or geodetic operations. — Mr. G. remarks, that 


‘ One of the best methods of determining the position of a 
point, thus distant from the first meridian, is by eclipses of the 
satellites of Jupiter. Correspondent observations of eclipses of 
the sun, of the moon, or of occultations, happen but seldom, and 
the method by the moon’s transit requires, that the position of 
that luminary should be correctly set down in the Tables ; or, in 
the case of correspondent transits, that the instruments at both 
places should be most accurately placed in the meridian, and the 
transits taken with the least possible error of observation; as onl 
a very small error in the Tables, or in the observed place of the 
moon, may produce a considerable one in the result. But eclipses 
of the satellites of Jupiter occur often, and correspondent ones 
with those taken at Greenwich are not very unfrequent, even in this 
distant part of the globe. The observations taken at Greenwich 
also show the difference or error of the Tables, and, consequently, 
the error of the longitude deduced from them. Errors also which 
may arise from a difference in the powers of the telescopes, and in 
the eyes of observers, as well as from a general differcnce in the 
state of the atmosphere, may be counterbalanced by taking a 
series of these eclipses, consisting of immersions as well as 
emersions.’ 


From the long series of observations published in this 
paper, the author draws the following mean results, which 
appear to be entitled to a very high degree of credit: 


O / i Oo / od 
Madras, Observatory, lat.13 4 9.1N. long. 80 17 21 E. 
Calcutta, Fort William, lat. 22 33 O long. 88 23 39 
Bombay, Church, - lat. 18 57 44 long. 72 54 43 


Of the Difference of Longitudes found by Chronometer, and 
by corresponding Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter; with 
some Supplementary Information relative to Madras, Bombay, 
and Canton ; as also the Latitude and Longitude of Point de 
Galle and the Friar’s Hood. By the Same. — We shall 
limit ourselves, with regard to this paper, to a mere statement 
of the author’s mean results for three of the places mentioned. 


They are all, and particularly the two latter, highly import- 


ant data in their relation to nautical science. 


: oO / = 9) / i 
Point de Galle, - - lat.6 0 50N. long. 50 17 2E, 
Friar’s Hood, - - lat. 7 29 35 long. 81 36 334 
Canton, . - ° - long. 113 17 39 


The volume concludes with the usual lists, and a great 


number of plates. 
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Art. VII. Quentin Durward. By the Author of ‘ Waverley,” 
«¢ Peveril of the Peak,” &c. $% Vols. Crown 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Hurst and Co. 1823. 


‘HE author of * Waverley” has again set foot on his 
own peculiar province, the rich domain of romance and 
chivalry ; and 
“© Le donne, 1 cavalier, Varme, eli amori, 
Le cortesie, laudaci imprese,” — 


are once more the subjects of that inarvellous pen which has 
been too long occupied with themes less poetical. The 
*¢ Scotch novels,” we think, have never been sufficiently con- 
sidered with regard to their poetic character, in which, 
nevertheless, their power and fascination will be found prin- 
cipally to consist; for in almost every other quality their au- 
thor is equalled, and frequently surpassed, by his brother- 
novelists. In the delicate and accurate delineation of feeling 
and manners, he must yield to Richardson; in the pathetic, 
he cannot compete with Mackenzie; Fielding and Smollett 
stand unrivalled in wit and humour; in the faithful represent- 
ation of national character, no one has surpassed Miss Edge- 
worth; and in the romantic interest of her narratives, Mrs. 
Radcliffe is pre-eminent. If, however, in all these respects 
the Scotch novelist may be said to be inferior to the writers 
whom we have mentioned, a peculiar charm still hangs about 
his productions, which has rendered his name more widely 
popular than those of even his most celebrated predecessors ; 
and that charm is the poetical spirit with which all his writ- 
ings are touched. 

The genius which this writer has displayed, in seizing on 
and appropriating the most poetic incidents and characters, 
is very remarkable; while the reality and truth, with which he 
has invested them, display in the fullest manner the extent of 
his poetical powers. ‘lhe supernatural, the marvellous, the 
heroic, the martial, — love, devotion, and tenderness, ~ are 
all obedient to his will ; and creations arise at his command, 
which almost assume in our memories the form of substantial 
realities, for his genius stamps the impression on our minds 
with a force and a power which all our consciousness of its 
fictitious nature is unable to resist. In order to illustrate 
these remarks, in which we trust the feelings of our readers 
will coincide, we would instance one scene from ‘ Guy Man- 
nering ;” —a_ scene so vividly and impressively painted, that 
it dwells in our recollection with all the presence of an actual 
event : — we mean the discovering of the murdered Kennedy, 
the gauger, at the foot of the lofiy cliff from which he had been 
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precipitated. At times, we can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that we were not present at the scene, and that we did not look 
on the mangled corpse, witness the horror of the by-standers, 
and hear the cry of horror from the father, who imagined 
the fate of his child to be decided by this bloody spectacle. 
Numerous other examples might be mentioned, but this will 
be sufficient to explain our meaning. 

Among all the Scotch novels, * The Bride of Lammer- 
muir” is in our opinion the most poetical. It is a perfect 
epic. Every incident has a near reference to the two indi- 
viduals whose fate is involved in the issue; — misfortune is 
crowded on misfortune until every hope of extricating the 
victims is abandoned ;— and yet, after all, the catastrophe 
breaks on us with a shock and violence for which we are 
totally unprepared. ‘The finest dramatic representation would 
scarcely, we think, affect us more powerfully than the con- 
clusion of that work; no one but a man conscious of the 
possession of strong poetic taleuts would have ventured on 
the ultimate catastrophe with which the tale closes; and, but 
for the skill by which the reader’s mind has been wrought up, 
it might even be said to verge on the ludicrous. In our 
apprehension, however, the death of the “ Master of Ravens- 
wood” is one of the most successful touches of the author’s 
art. Many of the characters scattered through his novels 
bear evident traces of a poet’s pencil: Elspeth, Meg Merrilies, 
Norna, and Fenella, are all the conceptions of a warm fancy 
and poetical imagination; and they might have appeared in the 
poems of the author of “ Marmion,” with the same propriety 
with which they now fill their places in the novels of the 
author of * Waverley.” ‘The rich descriptive scenes, also, in 
which the latter works abound, might be clothed with equal 
success in the harmony of verse. 

We are fully aware of the difficulty of expressing ourselves 
with clearness and precision, on a subject in which so much 
depends on the feelings of the reader: but we would beg him, 
for a moment, to compare the Scotch novels with those of a 
writer who in her own province is almost unrivalled, we mean 
Miss Austin; and he cannot fail immediately to perceive the 
strong distinctive characteristics between the two species of 
composition. Through Miss Austin’s pages, we look in vain 
for a single trace of any thing which can be called poetical : 
we have the nature of every-day life painted in the liveliest 
colors; we have variety of character and truth of feeling ; we 
have amusement and instruction: but we have no poetry. 
The judgment and the heart have done their work, but the 
imagination ‘and the fancy have taken no part in it. — The 
same observations may be applied, though perhaps not in 
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their full extent, to Miss Edgeworth’s novels, and ajso to those 
of Richardson. The fictions of Godwin seem to approach 
most nearly to the Scotch novels in the quality which we have 
been endeavoring to point out, but which we confess it is 
much more easy to feel than to describe. 

The subjects, which the author of ** Waverley” has of late 
selected, have unfortunately not been such as afford a full 
field for the display-of his high and characteristic talents. , 
His genius is chivalrous, mar tial, and romantic; delighting i in 
the pomps and perils of war, in the description of strong pas- 
sions and of troubled times. When he is about to paint a 
siege or a tournament, he appears to seize his pen with the 
same ardor with which a young warrior would place his lance 
in the rest, and he rushes into the melée with the same spirit 
and delight. Of his former productions, ‘* Ivanhoe” and 
‘¢ Kenilworth” are the best specimens of his excellence in this 
energetic style; and to those splendid romances may now be 
added that of ‘ Quentin Durward.’- The scene and the time 
in this new fiction are happily chosen: for the rich vallies and 
fortified castles of France present admirable subjects for the 
exertion of the author’s descriptive powers, while history and 
romance both contribute to the interest with which those 
times are invested. During the reign of Louis XI., the spirit 
of chivalry was still at its height, though much of the gross- 
ness and darkness of the middle ages had disappeared ; and of 
the history of that time an inimitable chronicle has been left 
us by Comines, to whose labors the present author is very 
greatly indebted. ‘The readers of the Sieur d’ Argenton will be 
delighted to find their favorite historian appearing here before 
them in his own dignified person; while many of the distin- 
guished characters, who figure in his annals, seem restored to 
a fresher life. At the same time, they will remark that in one or 
two instances the novelist has not adhered to the text of the 
historian, as in the death of the Bishop of Liege. 

The sovereigns of France at this period maintained in 
their service a body of Scotchmen, who fulfilled the duties 
which the Swiss have more recently performed in guarding 
the royal person, and were distinguished by the name of 
Archers of the Guard. ‘To this circumstance we are perhaps 
indebted for the volumes before us, since it gave the patriotic 
novelist an opportunity of selecting the hero from his own 
countrymen, and of praising the qualities of Scotchmen on 
various occasions. Quentin. Durward, a youthful cadet of a 
noble Scotish family, wanders abroad in search of honorable 
service under some foreign banner, and arrives at Plessis-les- 
Tours, where the French court was then situated. By a train 
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of those useful accidents over which a novelist exercises such 
sovereign jurisdiction, Quentin excites the notice of Louis XL, 
who is strolling in the neighbourhood of his court in the 
disguise of an eminent burgher. Being shortly afterward 
admitted into the ranks of the Scotish guard, as esquire to 
his uncle, a distinguished soldier of that. body, our hero soon 
becomes involved in that vortex of intrigue in which the 
French monarch loved to exist; and he is employed by Louis 
in sundry dangerous and delicate enterprizes, in all of which 
he of course conducts himself with wonderful expertness and 
success. Among his other duties, he is appointed to guard 
two noble ladies of Burgundy, the Countess Isabelle of Croye 
and her aunt the Lady Hameline, from the I'rench court to 
that of the Bishop of Liege, through a country which did not 
afford much security to the traveller ; ; and the adventures of 
Quentin and his fair charges during this journey compose not 
the least important part of the volumes before us. Nor are 
they few or common. In the short space of two volumes and 
a half, Quentin Durward has the good fortune to escape from 
the gallows; to sup with the King; to save the monarch’s 
life; to unhorse the Duke of Orleans; to measure swords 
with Dunois, the first warrior of France; to outwit a treach- 
erous Bohemian ; to see a bishop butchered in his own palace ; 
to rescue the Countess Isabelle; to slay a ferocious freebooter; 
and to obtain the hand of the Countess as his reward. Be- 
yond his stout arm and heart, however, Quentin Durward is 
not very remarkable; differing little from those well-made 
young gentlemen who play the first part in every romance. 
The heroine may be dismissed with a somewhat similar ob- 
servation; for she is a very pretty, tender-hearted, grateful, 

young creature, who quickly becomes sensible to the admir- 
ation and gallantry of her guide. In fact, we see and hear 
too little about the Lady Isabelle; and her relative, the 
Countess Hameline, is a much more clever sketch. She isa 
lady verging on that age which, from the doubts existing with 
respect to it, is per antiphrasin commonly called certain ; and 
she is therefore exceedingly unwilling to abandon those privi- 
leges of coquetry, which she so liberally exercised in her more 
youthful years. Her chief delight is in relating the ‘ famous 
passage of arms at Haflingham,” which was held inher 
honor; and which ‘ jasted three days, cost the lives of two ad- 
venturous knights, the fracture of one back-bone, one collar 
bone, three legs, and two arms, besides flesh-wounds and 
bruises beyond “the herald’s counting.’ ‘This * famous pass- 


age of arms” is introduced rather “too frequently ; and, like 
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the Lady Margaret Bellenden’s royal dejeuné, it is attempted 
to be turned into a joke by iteration. 

Among the fictitious personages in the present romance, 
however, the most original and poetical is decidedly the Zin- 
garo, Bohemian, or Gypsey, Hayraddin; and the wild and 
mysterious character of the fugitive tribes, to which this out- 
cast belonged, is finely caught and described by the author.* 
Hayraddin is of an order far higher than the Scotch gypsies 
of “ Guy Mannering:” more daringly lawless, wicked, and 
perfidious, yet with some of the same redeeming touches of 
feeling about him. Nothing can be finer than the death-scene 
of this unrepentant and unbelieving malefactor.— As very 
proper companions for the Bohemian, we have the Provost- 
Marshal, ‘Tristan l’Hermite, and his two assistants Petit 
André and ‘Trois-Eschelles ; a worthy snot of executioners of 
the law, not very unlike Master ‘Topham and his followers in 
« Peveril of the Peak.” These are the principal fictitious 
characters in the present volumes. 

With regard to the historical portraits, they are all well 
executed and interesting. Louis XI. is a very excellent pic- 
ture. His subtle hypocrisy, his low tastes and sordid habits, 
and the business-like cruelty of his disposition, which never 
spared human suffering when he had an object to be gained, 
are all skilfully introduced, so as to illustrate and influence the 
narrative. ‘The strong but odious character of this prince is 
admirably delineated by Comines, in his chapter “ on certain 
Vices and Virtues of King Louis XIL.,” though few traces of 
the latter are to be found in it. — Among other distinguished 
personages who play their parts in this romance, we have the 
bold and ambitious Charles of Burgundy; the politic histo- 
rian, the Lord of Argenton ; the Lord of Hymbercourt; the 
stout Dunois; Philip Count de Crevecceur; and, lastly, 
Master Oliver the King’s barber, whose name appears very 
frequently in the annals of the period. 

As the two “ finishers of the law,” to whom we have above 
alluded, play considerable parts in the romance, we shall allot 
them the first place in our quotations : 

‘ Trois-Eschelles was a tall, thin, ghastly man, with a peculiar 


gravity of visage, and a large rosary round his neck, the use of 
which he was accustomed piously to offer to those sufferers on 














* A curious account of the appearance and manners of this re- 
markable race of people, as they existed in France at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, may be found in the 
*¢ Crudities” of the facetious Tom Coryate. In Spain, these gyp- 
sies were called Gitanos. See some account of them in our Num- 
ber for November last, p. 256. 
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whom he did his duty. He had one or two Latin texts continually 
in his mouth on the nothingness and vanity of human life; and, 
had it been regular to have enjoyed such a plurality, he might 
have held the office of confessor to the jail in commendam with 
that of executioner. Petit-André, on the contrary, was a joyous- 
looking, round, active, little fellow, who rolled about in execution 
of his duty as if it was the most diverting occupation in the world. 
He seemed to have a sort of fond affection for his victims, and al- 
ways spoke of them in kindly and affectionate terms. They were 
his poor honest fellows, his pretty dears, his gossips, his good old 
fathers, as their age or sex might be; and as Trois-Eschelles en- 
deavoured to inspire them with a philosophical or religious regard 
to futurity, Petit-André seldom failed to refresh them with a jest 
or two, to make them pass from life as something that was ludi- 
crous, contemptible, and not worthy of serious consideration. 

‘ I cannot tell why or wherefore it was, but these two excellent 
persons, notwithstanding the variety of their talents, and the rare 
occurrence of such among persons of their profession, were both 
more utterly detested than, perhaps, any creatures of their kind, 
whether before or since; and the only doubt of those who knew 
aught of them was, whether the grave and pathetic Trois-Eschel- 
les, or the frisky, comic, alert, Petit-André, was the object of the 
greatest fear or of the deepest execration. It is certain they bore 
the palm in both particulars over every hangman in France, unless 
it were perhaps their master, Tristan |’ Hermite, the renowned Pro- 
vost-Marshal, or Azs master, Louis XI.’ 


The following is the creed of Hayraddin the Bohemian : 


¢ While Quentin held the brief communication with the ladies 
necessary to assure them that this extraordinary addition to their 
party was the guide whom they were to expect on the King’s 
part, he noticed, (for he was as alert in observing the motions of 
the stranger, as the Bohemian could be on his part,) that the man 
not only turned his head as far back as he could, to peer at them, 
but that, with a singular sort of agility, more resembling that of 
a monkey than of a man, he had screwed his whole person around 
on the saddle, so as to sit almost sidelong upon the horse, for the 
convenience, as it seemed, of watching them more attentively. 

‘ Not greatly pleased with this manceuvre, Quentin rode up to 
the Bohemian, and said to him, as he suddenly assumed his proper 
position on the horse, ‘* Methinks, friend, you will prove but a 
blind guide, if you look at the tail of your horse rather than his 
ears.” 

‘«¢ And if I were actually blind,’ answered the Bohemian, * I 
could guide you through any county in this realm of France, or 
in those adjoining to it.” 

¢¢¢ Yet you are no Frenchman born,” said the Scot. 

¢«¢ Tam not,” answered the guide. 

¢ «¢ What countryman, then, are you?” demanded Quentin. 

«« Tam of no country,” answered the guide. 


‘« How! of no country ?” repeated the Scot. 
, ‘ 6 No,” 
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‘« No,” answered the Bohemian, “ of none. I am a Zingaro, 
a Bohemian, an Egyptian, or whatever the Europeans, in their 
different languages, may chuse to call our people; but I have no 
country.” 

¢¢¢ Are you a Christian?” asked the Scotchman. The Bohemian 
shook his head. 

‘« Dog,” said Quentin, (for there was little toleration in the 
spirit of Catholicism in those days,) ‘‘ dost thou worship Mahoun?” 

‘« No,” was the indifferent and concise answer of the guide, 
who neither seemed offended nor surprised at the young man’s 
violence of manner. _ 

«« Are you a Pagan then, or what are you ?” 

‘« | have no religion,” answered the Bohemian. 

‘ Durward started back; for, though he had heard of Saracens 
and idolaters, it had never entered into his ideas or belief, that 
any body of men could exist who practised no mode of worship 
whatsoever. He recovered from his astonishment to ask where 
his guide usually dwelt. 

««¢ Wherever I chance to be for the time,” replied the Bohemian. 
<< T have no home.” 

‘« How do you guard your property ?” 

‘« Excepting the clothes which I wear, and the horse I ride on, 
I have no property.” . 

‘« Yet you dress gaily, and ride gallantly,” said - Durward. 
“What are your means of subsistence ?” 

‘¢* T eat when I am hungry, drink when I am thirsty, and have 
no other means of subsistence than chance throws in my way,” 
replied the vagabond. 

‘<¢ Under whose laws do you live ?” 

‘« T acknowledge obedience to none, but as it suits my plea- 
sure,” said the Bohemian. 

‘«¢ Who is your leader, and commands you ?” 

‘« The father of our tribe —if I chuse to obey him,” said 
the guide — “* otherwise I have no commander.” 

‘<¢ You are then,” said the wondering querist, “‘ destitute of all 
that other men are combined by — you have no law, no leader, 
no settled means of subsistence, no house or home. You have, 
may Heaven compassionate you, no country — and, may Heaven 
enlighten and forgive you,.you have no God! What is it that 
remains to you, deprived of government, domestic happiness, and 
religion ?” 

‘<< JT have liberty,”’ said the Bohemian — * I crouch to no one 
— obey no one — respect no one. —I go where I wil] — live as I 
can —and die when my day comes.” 

‘ « But you are subject to instant execution, at the pleasure of 
the judge.” 

‘<¢ Be it so,” returned the Bohemian; ‘ I can but die so much 
the sooner.” 

‘¢* And to imprisonment also,” said the Scot; ‘ and where, then, 
is your boasted freedom ?” 
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‘¢ In my thoughts,” said the Bohemian, ‘‘ which no chains can 
bind; while yours, even when your limbs are free, remain fettered 
by your laws and your superstitions, your dreams of local at- 
tachment, and your fantastic visions of civil policy. Such as I 
are free in spirit when our limbs are chained :— you are imprisoned 
in mind, even when your limbs are most at freedom.” 

_ €& Yet the freedom of your thoughts,” said the Scot, * relieves 
not the pressure of the gyves on your limbs.” 

¢«¢ For a brief time that may be endured ; and if within that 
period I cannot extricate myself, and fail of relief from my com- 
rades, I can always die, and death is the most perfect freedom 
of all.” 

‘ There was a deep pause of some duration, which Quentin at 
length broke by resuming his queries. 

<< Yours is a wandering race, unknown to the nations of Eu- 
rope : — whence do they derive their origin ?” 

‘<¢ T may not tell you,” answered the Bohemian. 

‘<¢ When will they relieve this kingdom from their presence, 
and return to the land from whence they came ?” said the Scot. 

‘«* When the day of their pilgrimage shall be accomplished,” 
replied his vagrant guide, 

«« Are you not sprung from those tribes of Israel which were 
carried into captivity beyond the great river Euphrates ?” said 
Quentin, who had not forgotten the lore which had been taught 
him at Aberbrothock. 

‘<¢ Had we been so,” answered the Bohemian, “ we had fol- 
lowed their faith, and practised their rites.” 

¢ <¢ What is thine own name?” said Durward. 

‘«¢ My proper name is only known to my brethren. The men 
beyond our tents call me Hayraddin Maugrabin, that is, Hay- 
raddin the African Moor.” 

‘« Thou speakest too well for one who hath lived always in thy 
filthy horde,” said the Scot. 

‘« T have learned some of the knowledge of this land,” said 
Hayraddm. — ** When I was a little boy, our tribe was chased by 
the hunters after human flesh. An arrow went through my 
mother’s head, and she died. I was entangled in the blanket on 
her shoulders, and was taken by the pursuers, <A priest begged 
me from the Provost’s archers, and trained me up in Frankish 
learning for two or three years.” 

‘« How came you to part with him ?” demanded Durward. 

‘¢ E stole money from him—even the God which he wor- 
shipped,” answered Hayraddin with perfect composure; “ he 


detected me, and beat me —I stabbed him with my knife, fled to 


the woods, and was again united to my people. 
‘ « Wreteh!” said Durward, “ did you murder your benefactor ?” 
¢ « What had he to do to burden me with his benefits ?— The 
Zingaro boy was no house-bred cur to dog the heels of his master, 
and crouch beneath his bluws, for scraps of food. — He was the 
imprisoned wolf-whelp, which at the first opportunity broke his 
chain, rended his master, and returned to his wilderness.” ’ 
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We must not neglect to introduce our readérs te the re- 
nowned William de la Marck, who ftom his fiercenéss and 
brutality had obtained the appellation of The Wild Boar of 
Ardennes. Having leagued himself with the rebellious citi- 
zens of Liege, he succeeds in storming the ¢astle of the 
Bishop ; and, to celebrate his bloody victory, he holds a feast 


in the episcopal halls. We cannot give the whole description 
of these fearful revels, which terminate with the death of the 


unhappy prelate, but the ensuing extract will shew with what 
power that description ts written: 


* There could hardly exist a more strange and horrible change 
than had taken place in the castle hall of Schonwaldt since Quen- 
tin had partaken of the noontide meal there; and it was indeed 
one which painted, m the extremity of their dreadful features, 
the miseries of war — more especially when waged by those most 
relentless of all agents, the mercenary soldiers of a barbarous 
age —men, who, by habit and profession, had become familiar- 
ized with all that was cruel and bloody in the profession, while 
they were devoid alike of patriotism and of the romantic spirit of 
chivalry, — the peculiar virtues, the former of the bold peasants, 
who fought in defence of their country, and the latter of the 
gallant knighthood of the period, who combated for honour and 
their ladies’ love. 

‘ Instead of the orderly, decent, and somewhat formal meal, 
at which civil and ecclesiastical officers had, a few hours before, 
sat mingled in the same apartment, where a light jest could only 
be uttered in a whisper, and where even amid superfluity of feast- 
ing and of wine, there reigned a decorum which almast amounted 
to hypocrisy, there was now such a scene of wild and roaring 
debauchery, as Satan himself, had he taken the chgir as founder 
of the feast, could scarcely have improved. 

‘ At the head of the table sat, in the Bishop’s throne-and state, 
which had been hastily brought thither from his great couneil- 
chamber, the redoubted Boar of Ardennes himself, well, deserving 
that dreaded name, in which he affected to delight, and which 
he did as much as he could think of to deserve. His head was 
unhelmeted, but he wore the rest of his ponderous and ot 
armour, which indeed he rarely laid aside. Over. his shoulders 
hung a strong surcoat, made of the dressed skin of a huge wild 
boar, the hoofs being of solid silver, and the tusks.of the same. 
The skin of the head was so arranged, that, drawn over the 
casque when the Baron was armed, or over his bare head, in the 
fashion of a hood, as he often affected when the helmet was laid 
aside, and as he now wore it, the effect was that of a grinning, 
ghastly monster ; and yet the countenance which it overshadowed 
scarce required such horrors to improve those which were natural 
to its ordinary expression. 

‘ The upper part of De la Marck’s face, as nature had formed 
it, almost gave the lie to his character; for though his hair, when 
uncovered, resembled the rude and wild bristles of the hood he 
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had drawn over it, yet an open, high, and manly forehead, broad 
ruddy cheeks, large, sparkling, light-coloured eyes, and a nose 
hooked like the beak of the eagle, promised something valiant 
and generous; yet the effect of these more favourable traits was 


entirely overpowered by his habits of violence and insolence, 
‘which, joined to debauchery and intemperance, had stamped upon 


the features a character inconsistent with the rough gallantry 
which they would otherwise have exhibited. The former had, 
from habitual indulgence, swoln the muscles of the cheeks, and 
those around the eyes, in particular the latter ; evil practices and 
habits had dimmed the eyes themselves, reddened the part of them 
that should have been white, and given the whole face a hideous 
resemblance of the monster, which it was the terrible Baron’s 
pleasure to resemble. But from an odd sort of contradiction, De 
Ja Marck, while he assumed in other respects the appearance of the 
Wild Boar, and even seemed pleased with the name, yet endea- 
voured, by the length and growth of his beard, to conceal the 
circumstance that had originally procured him that denomination. 
This was an unusual thickness and projection of the mouth and 
upper jaw, which, with the huge projecting side-teeth, gave that 
resemblance to the bestial creation, which, joined to the delight 
that De la Marck had in haunting the forest so called, originally 
procured for him the name of the Boar of Ardennes. The beard, 
broad, grisly, and uncombed, neither concealed the natural 
horrors of the countenance, nor dignified its brutal expression. 

‘ ‘The soldiers and officers sat around the table, intermixed with 
the men of Liege, some of them of the very lowest description ; 
among whom Nikkel Blok the butcher, placed near De Ja Marck 
himself, was distinguished by his tucked up sleeves, which dis- 
played arms smeared to the elbows with blood, as was the cleaver 
which lay on the table before him. The soldiers wore, most of 
them, their beards long and grisly, in imitation of their leader ; 
had their hair plaited and turned upwards, in the manner that 
might best improve the natural ferocity of their appearance; and 
intoxicated, as many of them seemed to be, partly with the sense 
of triumph, and partly with the long libations of wine which they 
had been quafling, presented a spectacle at once hideous and 
disgusting. The language which they held, and the songs which 
they sung, without even pretending to pay each other the compli- 
ment of listening, were so full of license and blasphemy, that 
Quentin blessed God that the extremity of the noise prevented 
them from being intelligible to his companion. 

‘ It only remains to say of the burghers who were associated 
with William De la Marck’s soldiers in this fearful revel, that the 
wan faces and anxious mien of the greater part shewed that they 
either disliked their entertainment, or feared their companions ; 
while some of lower education, or a nature more brutal, saw 
only in the excesses of the soldier a gallant bearing, which they 
would willingly imitate, and the tone of which they endeavoured 
to catch so far as was possible, and stimulated themselves to the 
task, by swallowing immense draughts of wine and schwarzbier 
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— indulging a vice which at all times was too common in the Low 
Countries. 

‘ The preparations for the feast had been as disorderly as the 
quality of the company. The whole of the Bishop’s plate — 
nay, even that belonging to the church, for the Boar of Ardennes 
regarded not the imputation of sacrilege— were mingled with 
black jacks, or huge tankards made of leather, and drinking horns 
of the most ordinary description. 

‘ One circumstance of horror remains to be added and ac- 
counted for; and we willingly leave the rest of the arene to the 
imagination of the reader. Amidst the wild license assumed by 
the soldiers of De la Marck, one who was excluded from the 
table, (a Lanzknecht, remarkable for his courage and for his 
daring behaviour during the storm of the evening,) had impu- 
dently snatched up a large silver goblet, and carried it off, de- 
claring it should atone for his loss of the share of the feast. The 
leader laughed till his sides shook at a jest so congenial to the 
character of the company ; but when another, less renowned, it 
would seem, for audacity in battle, ventured on using the same 
freedom, De la Marck instantly put a check to a jocular practice, 
which would soon have cleared his table of all the more valuable 
decorations. —‘‘ Ho! by the spirit of the thunder!” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ those who dare not be men when they face the enemy, must 
not pretend to be thieves among their friends. What! thou front- 
less dastard thou—thou who didst wait for opened gate and 
lowered bridge, when Conrade Horst forced his way over moat 
and wall, must thow be malapert ?— Knit him up to the staun- 
chions of the hall-window !— He shall beat time with his. feet, 
while we drink a cup to his safe passage to the devil.” 

‘ The doom was scarce sooner pronounced than accomplished ; 
and in a moment the wretch wrestled out his last agonies, sus- 
pended from the iron bars. His body still hung there when 
Quentin and the ethers entered the hall, and, intercepting the 
pale moonbeam, threw on the castle-floor an uncertain shadow, 
which dubiously, yet fearfully, intimated the nature of the sub- 
Stance that produced it.’ 


Nothing can be finer than the scene at the court of Bur- 
gundy, when the Duke, learning the murder of the Bishop of 
Liege, orders Louis XI., then his guest, and always his sove- 
reign, to be detained as his prisoner. Surprising energy and 
fire are manifested in the whole of this passage. ‘The descrip- 
tion of old Lord Crawford, the commander of the Scotish 
guard, is also inimitable. 


‘« Alas! my Lord!” said the Count Creveceeur, “ I have it 
from an eye-witness, an archer of the King of France’s Scotish 
guard, who was in the hall when the murder was committed by 
William de Ja Marck’s order.” 

«« And who was doubtless aiding and abetting in the horrible 
sacrilege,” said the Duke, starting up and stamping with his mt 
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with such fury, that he dashed in pieces the footstool which was 
placed before him. “ Bar the doors of this hall, gentlemen — 
secure the windows — let no stranger stir from his seat, upon pain 
of instant death ! — Gentlemen of my chamber, draw your swords.” 
And turning upon Louis, he advanced his own hand slowly and 
deliberately to the hilt of his weapon, while the King, without 
cither shewing fear or assuming a defensive posture, only said, 
‘«‘ These news, fair cousin, have staggered your reason.’ 

«6 No!” replied the Duke, in a terrible tone, ‘* but they have 
awakened a just resentment, which I have too long suffered to be 
stifled by trivial considerations of circumstance and place. Mur- 
derer of thy brother !— rebel against thy parent ! — tyrant over 
thy subjects ! — treacherous ally !—perjured King !—dishonoured 
gentleman ! — thou art in my power, and I thank God for it !” 

‘ Rather thank my folly,” said the King; “ for when we met 
on equal terms at Montl’hery, methinks you wished yourself far- 
the rom me than we are now.’ 

‘ The Duke still held his hand on the hilt of his sword, but 
refrained to draw his weapon, or to strike a foe, who offered no sort 
of resistance which could in anywise provoke violence. 

« Meantime wild and general confusion spread itself through 
the hall. The doors were now fastened and guarded at the order 
of the Duke ; but several of the French nobles, few as they were 
in number, started from their seats, and prepared for the defence 
of their sovereign. Louis had spoken not a word either to Orleans 
or Dunois since they were liberated from restraint at the Castle of 
Loches, if it could be termed liberation to be dragged in King 
Louis’s train, objects of suspicion evidently, rather than of respect 
and regard ; but, nevertheless, the voice of Dunois was first heard 
above the tumult, addressing himself to the Duke of Burgundy. 

— “ Sir Duke, you have forgotten that you are a vassal of France, 
and that we, your guests, are Frenchmen. If you lift a hand 
against our monarch, prepare to sustain the utmost effects of our 
despair ; for credit me, we shall feast as high with the blood of 
Burgundy as we have done with its wine. — Courage, my Lord of 
Orleans — and you, gentlemen of France, form yourselves round 
Dunois, and do as he does!” 

‘ It was, in that moment when a king might see upon what tem- 
pers he could certainly rely. The few independent nobles and 
knights who attended Louis, most of whom had only received from 
him frowns or discountenance, unappalled by the display of infi- 
nitely superior force, and the certainty of destruction, hastened to 
array themselves around Dunois, and, led by him, to press towards 
the head of the table, where the contending princes were seated, 

‘ On the contrary, the tools and agents ‘whom Louis had drag- 
ged forward out of their fitting places, into importance which was 
not. due to them, shewed cowardice and cold heart, and remaining 
still in their seats, seemed resolved not to provoke their fate by 
intermeddling, whatever might become of their benefactor. 

‘ The first of the more generous party was the venerable Lord 
Crawford, who, with an agility which no one would have expected 
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at his years, forced his way through all opposition, (which was the _ 
less violent, as many of the Burgundians, either from a point of 
honour, or a seeret inclination te prevent Louis’s impending fate, 
gave way to him,) and threw himself boldly between the King and 
Duke. He then placed his bonnet, from which his white hair 
escaped in dishevelled tresses, upon one side of his head — his 
pale cheek and withered brow coloured, and his aged eye lightened 
with all the fire of a gallant who is about to dare some desperate 
action. His cloak was flung over one shoulder, and his action 
intimated his readiness to wrap it about his left arm, while he un- 
sheathed his sword with his right. 

‘<< T have fought for his father and his grandsire,” that was all 
he said, “‘ and, by Saint Andrew, end the matter as it will, I will 
not fail him at this pinch.” 

‘ What has taken some time to narrate happened, in fact, with 
the speed of light, for so soon as the Duke assumed his threaten- 
ing posture, Crawford had thrown himself betwixt him and the 
object of his vengeance; and the French gentlemen, drawing 
together as fast as they could, were crowding to the same point. 

‘ The Duke of Burgundy still remained with his wee on his 
sword, and seemed in the act of giving the signal for a general 
onset, which must necessarily have ended in the massacre of- the 
weaker party, when Crevecceur rushed forward, and exclaimed in 
a voice like a trumpet, — “ My liege Lord of Burgundy, beware 
what you do! This is your hall — you are the King’s vassal — do 
not spill the blood of your guest on your hearth, the blood of your 
sovereign on the throne you have erected for him, and to which 
he came under your safeguard. For the sake of your house’s 
honour, do not attempt to revenge one horrid murder by another 
yet worse !” 

‘<< Out of my road, Crevecceur,” answered the Duke, “ and 
let my vengeance pass !— Out of my path !— The wrath of kings 
is to be dreaded like that of Heaven.” 

‘« Only when, like that of Heaven, it is just,” answered Creve-~ 
ceeur, firmly. —‘ Let me pray of you, my Lord, to rein the 
violence of your temper, however justly offended. — And for you, 
my lords of France, where resistance is unavailing, let me recom- 
mend you to forbear whatever may lead towards bloodshed.” 

‘« He is right,” said Louis, whose coolness forsook him not in 
that dreadful moment, and who easily foresaw, that if a brawl 
should commence, more violence would be dared and done in the 
heat of blood, than was like to be attempted if peace were pre- 
served.—‘ My cousin Orleans —kind Dunois — and you, my trusty 
Crawford — bring not on ruin and bloodshed by taking offence too 
hastily. Our cousin the Duke is chafed at tidings of the death of 
a near and loving friend, the venerable Bishop of Liege, whose 
slaughter we lament as he does. Ancient, and, unhappily, recent 
subjects of jealousy, lead him to suspect us of having abetted a 
crime which our bosom abhors. Should our host murder us on 
this spot — us, his King and his kinsman, under a false impression 
of our being accessories to this unhappy accident, our fate = a 
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little lightened, but, on the contrary, greatly aggravated by your 
stirring. — Therefore, stand back, Crawford: — were it my last 
word, I speak as a king to his officer, and demand obedience : — 
stand back, and, if it is required, yield up your sword. I com- 
mand you to do so, and your oath obliges you to obey.” 

‘« True, true, my Lord,” said Crawford, stepping back, and 
returning to the sheath the blade he had half-drawn: “ it may be 
all very true; but by my honour, if I were at the head of three- 
score and ten of my brave fellows, instead of being loaded with 
more than the like number of years, I would try whether I would 
have some reason out of these fine gallants, with their golden 
chains and looped-up bonnets, with braw-warld dyes and devices on 
them.” 

‘ The Duke stood with his eyes fixed on the ground for a con- 
siderable space, and then said, with bitter irony, ‘“‘ Crevecceur, 
you say well; and it concerns our honour, that our obligations to 
this great King, our honoured and loving guest, be not so hastily 
adjusted, as in our hasty anger we had at first purposed. We will 
so act, that all Europe shall acknowledge the justice of our pro- 
ceedings. — Gentlemen of France, you must render up your arms 
to my officers! Your master has broken the truce, and has no title 
to take further benefit of it. In compassion, however, to your 
sentiments of honour, and in respect to the rank which he hath 
disgraced, and the race from which he hath degenerated, we ask 
not our cousin Louis’s sword.” 

‘« Not one of us,” said Dunois, “ will resign our weapon, or 
quit this hall, unless we are assured of at least our King’s safety, in 
life and limb.” 

‘« Nor will a man of the Scotish guard,” exclaimed Crawford, 
‘“‘ Jay down his arms, save at the command of the King of France, 
or his High Constable.” 

‘« Brave Dunois,” said Louis, *‘ and you, my trusty Crawford, 
your zeal will do me injury instead of benefit. —I trust,” he added 
with dignity, “in my rightful cause, more than in a vain resist- 
ance, which would but cost the lives of my best and bravest. — 
Give up your swords —the noble Burgundians, who accept such 
honourable pledges, will be more able than you are to protect both 
you and me. — Give up your swords: — it is [who command you.” 

‘ It was thus that, in this dreadful emergency, Louis shewed 
the promptitude of decision, and clearness of judgment, which 
alone could have saved his life. He was aware, that until actual 
blows were exchanged, he would have the assistance of most of 
the nobles present to moderate the fury of their prince; but that 
were a melée once commenced, he himself and his few adherents 
must be instantly murdered. At the same time his worst enemies 
confessed, that his demeanour had in it nothing either of meanness 
or cowardice. He shunned to aggravate into frenzy the wrath of 
the Duke; but he neither deprecated nor seemed to fear it, and 
continued to look on him with the calm and fixed attention with 
which a brave man eyes the menacing gestures of a lunatic, whilst 
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conscious that his own steadiness and composure Operate as an 
insensible and powerful check on the rage even of insanity. 

‘ Crawford, at the King’s command, threw his sword to Creve- 
coeur, saying, “ Take it! and the devil give you joy of it.— It is 
no dishonour to the rightful owner who yields it, for we have had 
no fair play.” ’ 


In opposition to the old rule which directs that we should 
commencer par le commencement, we shall conclude our report of 
¢ Quentin Durward’ with a remark on the introduction, which is 
more lively than the usual prolegomena to this writer’s novels. 
It contains a sort of denial of the identity of the author of 
“ Waverley” with Sir Walter Scott: but credat Judaus. — 
We think that we can trace, in the concluding expressions of 
the Marquis, one of the reasons which have probably induced 
the author of these captivating productions to suffer them to 
remain so long unowned. 


« « You will be entertained with my poor La Jeunegse,” said 
the Marquis de Hautlieu to the author, “ who, by the way, is ten 
years older than I am (the Marquis is above sixty) :— he re- 
minds me of the player in the Roman Comique, who acted a whole 
play in his own proper person — he insists on being maitre d’hotel, 
maitre de cuisine, valet-de-chambre, a whole suite of attendants 
in his own poor individuality. He sometimes reminds me of a 
character in the Bridle of Lammermore, which you must have 
read, as it is the work of one of your gens de letires, qu'on appel- 
lent (appelle), je crots, le Chevalier Scott.” 

‘ « T presume you mean Sir Walter ?” 

‘ « Yes — the same — the same,” said the Marquis; “ I always 
forget names which commence avec cette lettre impossible.” 

‘ We were now led away from more painful recollections ; for I 
had to put my French friend right in two particulars. In the first 
I prevailed with difficulty ; for the Marquis, though he disliked the 
English, yet having been three months in London, piqued himself 
in understanding the most intricate difficulties of our language, 
and appealed to every dictionary, from Florio downwards, that da 
Bride must mean the Bridle. Nay, so sceptical was he on this point 
of philology, when I ventured to hint that there was nothing about 
a bridle in the whole story, he, with great composure, and little 
knowing to whom he spoke, laid the whole blame of that incon- 
sistency on the unfortunate author. I had next the common can- 
dour to inform my friend, upon grounds which no one could know 
so well as myself, that my distinguished literary countryman, of 
whom I will [shall] always speak with the respect his talents deserve, 
was not responsible for the slight works which the humour of the 
public had too generously, as well as too rashly ascribed to him. 
Surprised by the impulse of the moment, I might even have gone 
further, and clenched the negative by positive evidence, owning to 
my entertainer that no one else could possibly have written these 
works, since I myself was the auther, when [ was saved from so 
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rash a commitment of myself by the calm reply of the Marquis, 
that he was glad to hear these sort of trifles were not written by a 
person of condition. ‘* We read them,” he said, “ as we listen to 
the pleasantries of a comedian, or our ancestors to those of a pro- 
fessed family-jester, with a good deal of amusement, which, how- 
ever, we should be sorry to derive from the mouth of one who has 
better claims to our society.” ’ 


We must again express our regret at the inaccuracy of the 


language in which these productions are clothed. The perti- 
nacious usage of scarce for scarcely, the constant recurrence of 


will and would for shall and should, ‘ his safety shall be cared 


for, ‘the fleetest foot (that) ever pressed,’ and a hundred 


other Scoticisms and ungrammaticisms, really call on us to 
apprize foreigners especially that they are not to regard these 

opular works as samples of good English; and they will 
easily detect examples of bad French, such as on appellent, and 
jardin Angloise, twice occurring in the Introduction. 





Art. VIII. Elia. Essays which have appeared under that Sig- 
nature in the London Magazine. Crown 8vo. pp. 341. 9s. 6d. 
Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1823. 


We believe that the real author of this very excentric and 

not unentertaining volume is decidedly too much in the 
broad light of the public eye, to indulge any wish or to have 
any chance of really sheltering himself under an anonymous 
title-page, or in the more quaint disguise of Elia. He can- 
not pretend to the least affectation or mystery about a name; 
nor will he wrap himself up in important secrecy, or arro- 
gate any sounding and euphonious adjuncts, in derision of the 
sober and veritable appellative given to him by his god-father 
and god-mother. 

When we had cast a glance at ‘ The South-Sea House,’ 
which was the first to greet us in this series of papers, and 
reverted to the signature, we were at no loss in deciding to 
whom we should ascribe the production, although some of 
our friends were hardy enough to debate the point. Whose, 
we observed, is this flow of original thought, this depth of feel- 
ing, this wise and playful humanity, this vein of mixed hu- 
mor and melancholy running through every line, — yea, 
the very imagery and prase-painting which we here behold, 
— whose, — if they belong not to Charles Lamb ?; —the clerk 
of the ** Old Company” of English wits and poets, — the re- 
gistrar of their transactions, —their play-house reporter, giving 
us their true parts,-—and the Hogarth of our modern scribes, 
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“a right humorous man.” Here we have his marked ge- 
nius and peculiarities fully brought out, and stamped on 
every page: —the “aut Erasmus aut diabolus” was never 
more clearly seen. Yet we could not have made this dis- 
covery some ‘years ago; for time was when we were apt to con- 
found the literary features of Mr. Charles Lloyd with these of 
Mr. Charles Lamb. Nor was this a mere mistake or delusion ; 
there must have been some resemblance between the parties 
to give rise to it, more than the.similarity of name, because we 
have heard it also remarked more than once by others. Is 
it Charles Lloyd, or Charles Lamb, of whom you were speak- 
ing, — whose is the last publication, — for ] never know the 
difference ?’ The two Charles’s puzzled us more than ever 
school-boy was puzzled between the reign of any Charles's of 
any nation orany age. ‘Thanks at last, however, to our com- 
mentating labors and improved critical acumen, we have 
triumphed over the difficulty; we have learnt to draw hair- 
breadth distinctions and differences; and, whatever be the 
bonds of mental amity and alliance between these brethren of 
the same literary faith and persuasion, we regard them not :— 
we can distinguish an “ elephant from a cloud,” ean de- 
scribe it * in good set terms,” and can trace the characteristic 
difference between the styles of the one C. L. and the other 
C. L., which have not, in reality, so many points in common, 
We find in both, indeed, the same kind and candid judg- 
ment of men and things, — the same warm and quick feel- 
ings, amounting to a degree of morbid suffering, — and the 
same extravagant and somewhat excentric views of life, human 
passions, and human events. In both, likewise, we may ob- 
serve a loose, unconnected, and uncontrollable flow of thoughts 
and sensations ; which, if it does not sometimes run away with 
their better judgments, casts a wild and singular air of ro- 
mance and improbability over their writings. 

Not attempting farther comparison, we have now to remark 
that Mr. Lamb will here be found to add to his other merits 
a rich but peculiar fund of drollery; which, though not ab- 
solutely amounting to wit, has a fine comic flavor in it that it 
is difficult to resist. ‘Thus, though there is much that in- 
structs, there is more that amuses in these lucubrations. 
While we allow that they display indisputable marks of ge- 
nius, they are so whimsically blended with the peculiarities of 
the author’s school, (a school of affected nature and humor- 
ous simplicity,) and so dashed with quaintness and con- 
ceit, though of a harmless kind, that we cannot resist their 
influence; and, much as we like their character, we must 
sometimes indulge a laugh avr as wellas wirn the author. In 
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his higher and more contemplative moods, however, and when 
he pours forth al! the wealth of his observant, acute, and me- 
taphysical mind, his remarks are always intitled to our serious 
regard and consideration. ‘lo these characteristics we may 
add that, under a deep vein of pathetic eloquence and power- 
ful appeals both to the heart and the intellect of his readers, 
there runs a finer one of original humor ; — a sort of simple 
shrewdness and caustic irony, such as we have occasionally 
known to baffle, in the shape of a simple witness, some keen- 
set and veteran practitioner of law. While the native ease and 
artlessness of his languave and manner are well calculated to 
win our attention, his arguments are quite free from a narrow 
or dogmatical spirit; and he has nothing in him of the bitter 
and virulent character of a controversial or party-writer. 
We should fancy, indeed, that the elements are so kindly 
mixed up in him, as never yet to have permitted “ the sun to 
go down upon his literary anger ;” and the “ swaviter in modo” 
prevails to such a degree, that his very shafts of ridicule and 
satire appear to have been dipped in honey instead of gall, 
and to have been aimed rather by the sportiveness of ‘ Mo- 
mus and his crew,” than for the sake of wreaking vengeance 
on * the time’s abuses.” ‘Thus he never 


‘¢ Opens the vent-peg of his wrath, 
To let the stream of his revenge run clear,” 


not even against the severity of his old masters, or the worse 
tyranny of his monitors, as recorded in the recollections of his 
pupilage at Christ’s Hospital.— A short instance of this 
feeling is worth giving, we think, in the following extract from 
the paper intitled ‘ Christ’s Hospital’; whence it appears that 
the more aristocratic countenance afforded to his friend L. 
saved him from much of the like tyranny: 


‘ L.’s governor (so we called the patron who presented us to the 
foundation) lived in a manner under his paternal roof. Any com- 
plaint which he had to make was sure of being attended to. ‘This 
was understood at Christ’s, and was an effectual screen to him 
against the severity of masters, or worse tyranny of the monitors. 
The oppressions of these young brutes are heart-sickening to call 
to recollection. Ihave been called out of my bed, and waked for 
the purpose, in the coldest winter nights — and this not once, but 
night after night—in my shirt, to receive the discipline of a 
leathern thong, with eleven other sufferers, because it pleased my 
callow overseer, when there has been any talking heard after we 
were gone to bed, to make the six last beds in the dormitory, 
where the youngest children of us slept, answerable for an offence 
they neither dared to commit nor had the power to hinder. — The 
same execrable tyranny drove the younger part of us from the 
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fires, when our feet were perishing with snow; and, under the 
cruclest penalties, forbad the indulgence of a drink of water, when 
we lay in sleepless summery nights, fevered with the season, and 
the day’s sports. 

‘ There was one H , who, I learned, in after days, was seen 
expiating some maturer offence in the hulks. (Do I flatter myself 
in fancying that this might be the planter of that name, who suf- 
fered at Nevis, I think, or St. Kitts, some few years since ? 
My friend Tobin was the benevolent instrument of bringing him 
to the gallows.) This petty Nero actually branded a boy, who 
had offended him, with a red hot iron ; and nearly starved forty 
of us, with exacting contributions to the one half of our bread, to 
pamper a young ass, which, incredible as it may seem, with the 
connivance of the nurse’s daughter (a young flame of his), he had 
contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon the leads of the ward, as 
they called our dormitories, This game went on for better than 
a week, till the foolish beast, not able to fare well but he must 
cry roast meat —happier than Caligula’s minion, could he have 
kept his own counsel—but, foolisher, alas! than any of his 
species in the fables— waxing fat, and kicking, in the fulness of 
bread, one unlucky minute would needs proclaim his good fortune 
to the world below; and, laying out his simple throat, blew such 
a ram’s horn blast, as (toppling down the walls of his own Jericho) 
set concealment any longer at defiance. The client was dis- 
missed, with certain attentions, to Smithfield; but I never under- 
stood that the patron underwent any censure on the occasion. 
This was in the stewardship of L.’s admired Perry.’ 











Among the great variety of subjects introduced in this 
volume, a few of the first efforts are on the whole the most 
successful; at least, none that follow completely come up 
to the favorable expectations which we had entertained from 
a perusal of * The South-Sea House,’ ‘ Christ’s Hospital,’ 
‘Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist,’ ¢ All Fools’ Day,’ and 
‘ The Old and the New Schoolmaster.’ Out of a series of 
more than a dozen, we could mention only two, * A Com- 
plaint of the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis,’ and * A 
‘ Complaint of a Bachelor, on the Behaviour of Married 
People,’ (and, perhaps, the essay ‘On some of the Old 
Actors,’) that by any means deserve to be placed in compe- 
tition with the preceding. 

Yet we venture to pronounce that the papers which we 
have thus distinguished are by no means the favorites with 
the author himself. From the singularity of some of his 
subjects, as well as his manner of treating them, we are led 
to conjecture that his ‘ Chapter on Ears,’ * Imperfect 
Sympathies,’ * My Relations,’ ‘ Witches and other Night 
Fears,’ ‘ Dream-Children,’ and ¢ A Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig,’ howsoever transcending our own relish. and com- 
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prehension, may stand among the foremost in the author’s 
own esteem. ‘They have all the’ peculiarities and excesses, 
all the metaphysical conjectures and dreamings, of his ge- 
nius, with not a little of the egotism and quaintness, of man- 
ner in which he loves to indulge. It will not be unamusing 
to give our readers an example of these singularities from 
the * Chapter on Ears,’ in which much of the cleverness and 
hamor of the author’s style may likewise be discovered : 


‘I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A carpenter’s 
hammer, in a warm summer noon, will fret me into more than 
midsummer madness. But those unconnected unset sounds are 
nothing to the measured malice of music. The ear is passive to 
those single strokes; willingly enduring stripes, while it hath no 
task tocon. To music it cannot be passive. It will strive —mine 
at least will—’spite of its maptitude, to thrid the maze; like an 
unskilled eye painfully poring upon hieroglyphics. I have sat 
through an Italian Opera, till, for sheer pain, and inexplicable 
anguish, I have rushed out into the noisiest places of the crowded 
streets, to solace myself with sounds which I was not obliged to 
follow, and get rid of the distracting torment of endless, fruitless, 
barren attention! I take refuge in the unpretending assemblage. 
of honest common-life sounds ;—and the purgatory of the enraged 
musician becomes my paradise. 

‘ T have sat at an Oratorio (that profanation of the purposes of 
the cheerful playhouse) watching the faces of the auditory in the 
pit (what a contrast to Hogarth’s Laughing Audience!) immove- 
able, or affecting some faint emotion, —till (as some have said 
that our occupations in the next world will be but a shadow of: 
what delighted us in this) I have imagined myself in some cold 
theatre in Hades, where some of the forms of the earthly one 
should be kept up, with none of the enjoyment ; or like that 


‘ Party in a parlour, 
All silent, and all pamnepb! 


‘ Above all, those insufferable concertos, and pieces of music, 
as they are called, do plague and embitter my apprehension, — 
Words are something ; but to be exposed to an endless battery of 
mere sounds ; to be long a dying, to lie stretched upon a ak of 
roses; to keep up languor by unintermitted effort; to pile honey 
upon sugar, and sugar upon honey, to an interminable tedious 
sweetness ; to fill up sound with feeling, and strain ideas to keep 
pace with it; to gaze on empty frames, and be forced to make 
the pictures for yourself; to reada book, all stops, and be obliged 
to supply the verbal matter; to invent extempore tragedies to 
answer to the vague gestures of an inexplicable rambling mime — 
these are faint shadows of what I have undergone from a series of 
the ablest-executed pieces of this empty instrumental music,’ 





However unnatural and cruel all this may appear to the 
lovers of Kalkbrenner and Beethoven, we would not have 
them 
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them believe that Mr. L. is really the irrechaimable, unsus- 
ceptible, lost being that some anti-euphonists are pleased to 
describe themselves. ‘The nerves of his tympanum are only 
too finely strung, and an Oratorio acts on them like a battery ; 
he has actually “ music in his soul,” but it lies “ as deep as a 
draw-well;” and the pangs which it gives him to draw it 
forth, by the process of a bass viol or a concerto, abso- 
lutely drive him to seek solace in the heathenish sounds of 
s¢ rushing chariots and church bells.” 

It would not be doing justice to the manifold good qualities 
of our friend Elia, if we confined ourselves to any one of his 
moods; for we should behold him in his more pathetic and 
eloquent, in his lively and humorous, and even in his atra- 
bilious as well as his excentric moments, to form a just idea of 
his merits. ‘Though we cannot go through the whole exhibi- 
tion, we shall now quote a passage of a more impressive charac- 
ter from his remarks on ‘ A Quaker’s Meeting,’ which have 
much of a mixed air of solemnity and humor, such as we are 
fond of attributing to Shakspeare’s Malvolio, — flashes of 
conceit breaking through the importance and dignity of his 
deportment : 


‘ Dost thou love silence deep as that “ before the winds were 
made ?” go not out into the wilderness ; descend not into the pro- 
fundities of the earth; shut not up thy casements; nor pour wax 
into the little cells of thy ears, with little-faith’d self-mistrusting 
Ulysses. — Retire with me into a Quaker’s Meeting. 

‘ For a man to refrain even from good words, and to hold his 

eace, it is commendable; but for a multitude, it is great mastery, 

‘ What is the stillness of the desert, compared with this place ? 
what the uncommunicating muteness of fishes ?—here the goddess 
reigns and revels. —‘‘ Boreas, and Cesias, and Argestes loud,” do 
not with their inter-confounding uproars more augment the brawl! 
— nor the waves of the blown Baltic with their clubbed sounds ~ 
than their opposite (Silence her sacred self) is multiplied and ren- 
dered more intense by numbers, and by sympathy. She too hath 
her deeps, that call unto deeps. Negation itself hath a positive 
more and less; and closed eyes would seem to obscure the great 
obscurity of midnight. 

‘ There are wounds, which an imperfect solitude cannot heal, 
By imperfect I mean that which a man enjoyeth by himself. The 
perfect is that which he can sometimes attain in crowds, but 
nowhere so absolutely as in a Quaker’s Meeting. — Those first 


hermits did certainly understand this principle, when they retired | 


into Egyptian solitudes, not singly, but in shoals, to enjoy one 
another’s want of conversation. The Carthusian is bound to his 
brethren by this agreeing spirit of incommunicativeness. In 
secular occasions, what so pleasant as to be reading a book 
through a long winter evening, with a friend sitting by—say, a 
wife —he, or she, too, (if that be probable,) reading another, with- 
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out interruption, or oral communication?—can there be no 
sympathy without the gabble of words ?— away with this in- 
human, shy, single, shade-and-cavern-haunting solitariness. Give 
me, Master Zimmerman, a sympathetic solitude. 

‘ To pace along in the cloisters, or side aisles of some cathedral, 
time-stricken ; 

‘ Or under hanging mountains, 
Or by the fall of fountains ; 


is but a vulgar luxury, compared with that which those enjoy, 
who come together for the purposes of more complete, abstracted 
solitude. This is the loneliness “to be felt.”—The Abbey 
Church of Westminister hath nothing so solemn, so spirit-soothing, 
as the naked walls and benches of a Quaker’s Meeting. Here are 
no tombs, no inscriptions, 





' sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings : — 


but here is something, which throws Antiquity herself into the 
fore-ground — SiLence — eldest of things—language of old 
Night — primitive Discourser —to which the insolent decays of 
mouldering grandeur have but arrived by a violent, and, as we 
may say, unnatural progression. 


‘ How reverend is the view of these hushed heads, 
Looking tranquillity !’ 


As of an opposite character to this, and discovering much of 
that comprehensive and reflective genius under the mask of 
good-natured irony which is quite the author’s tact, we ma 
adduce the following, from the opening of ¢ All Fools Day ;’ 
which, though not one of the happiest papers, is, as the 
French would say, full of onction : 


‘ The compliments of the season to my worthy masters, and a 
merry first of April to us all! 

‘ Many happy returns of this day to you— and you — and ‘you, 
Sir — nay, never frown, man, nor put a long face upon the matter. 
Do not we know one another? what need of ceremony among 
friends ? we have all a touch of that same—you understand me 
—a speck of the motley. Beshrew the man who on such a da 
as this, the general festival, should affect to stand aloof. I am 
none of those sneakers. Iam free of the corporation, and care 
not who knows it. He that meets me in the forest to-day shall 
meet with no wise-acre, I can tell him. Stultus sum. Translate 
me that, and take the meaning of it to yourself for your pains. 
What, man, we have four quarters of the globe on our side, at the 
least computation. 

‘ Fill us a cup of that sparkling gooseberry — we will drink no 
wise, melancholy, politic Port on this day — and let us troll the 
catch of Amiens — duc ad me—duc ad me—how goes it ? 


‘ Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he. 


‘ Now 
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¢ Now would I give a trifle to know historically and authenti- 
cally, who was the greatest fool that ever lived. I would certainl 
give him ina bumper. Marry, of the present breed, I think 7 
could without much difficulty name you the party. 

‘ Remove your cap a little further, if you please; it hides my 
bauble. And now each man bestride his hobby, and dust away 
his bells to what tune he pleases. I will give you, for my part, 


‘ The crazy old church clock, 
And the bewildered chimes. 


‘ Good master Empedocles, you are welcome. It is long since 
you went a salamander-gathering down /Etna. Worse than sam- 
phire-picking by some odds. 'Tis a mercy your worship did not 
singe your mustachios. 

‘ Ha! Cleombrotus! and what salads in faith did you light upon 
at the bottom of the Mediterranean ? You were founder, I take it, 
of the disinterested sect of the Calenturists. 

‘ Gebir, my old free-mason, and prince of plasterers at Babel, 
bring in your trowel, most Ancient Grand ! You have claim to a seat 
here at my right hand, as patron of the stammerers. You left 
your work, if [remember Herodotus correctly, at eight hundred 
million toises, or thereabout, above the level of the sea. Bless us, 
what a long bell you must have pulled, to call your top workmen. 
to their nuncheon on the low grounds of Sennaar. Or did you 
send up your garlick and onions by a rocket? I am a rogue if [ 
am not ashamed to show you our Monument on Fish-street Hill, 
after your altitudes. Yet we think it somewhat. 

‘ What! the magnanimous Alexander in tears? —cry, baby, 
put its finger in its eye, it shall have another globe, round as an 
orange, pretty moppet ! 

‘ Mister Adams ——’odso, I honour your coat — pray do us 
the favour to read to us that sermon, which you lent to Mistress 
Slipslop —the twenty and second in your portmanteau there — 
on Female Incontinence—the same—it will come in most 
irrelevantly and impertinently seasonable to the time of the day.’ 








We must not omit another word on the last paper but two, 
‘On some of the Old Actors,’ which contains several excellent 
portraits of deceased sons of Thespis. ‘They are quite in the 
style and feeling of the past age, whose comic heroes are 
nearly all become “* GRAVE men,” but whose exquisite * good 
parts” are still fresh and vivid in the tablet of Elia’s brain: 
their features, become only more rich and mellowed by time, 
seem to glow with all the hues of life; and again they seem to 
play their parts before us. Nothing, we think, can convey a 
clearer and happier idea of the stage-faces of the famous Suett 
and his companion old Jack Bannister. We have not time, 
however, for farther comment. — On the whole; the reading 
portion of the public ought to feel itself indebted even for a 
second perusal of these essays, according to the modern plan 

Rev. Jung, 1823. P of 
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of re-publication in a collective form; which is in fact becom- 
ing a nuisance with nearly the whole of the periodical press. 

t is scarcely worth while again to touch on Mr. L.’s pecu- 
liar defects, which are well known, and must strike every per- 
son at a glance. 





For JUNE, 1823. 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 9. A Sabbath among the Mountains. A Poem, in Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. pp.45. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
Whittakers, London. 1823. 

We are informed that the author’s object, in this little poem, 
‘is not so much to describe the general characters of a Scottish 
Sabbath, as to sketch the peculiar features of one which he spent 
at a particular place. An eminent stranger assisted the minister 
of the parish in the public service, and a distinguished clergyman 
of the sister-church addressed the Sabbath-school.’ In conse- 
quence, three clergymen are introduced to our notice during the 
Sabbath: but, as they merely gave their assistance to the Scotch 
incumbent in his parish-duties, and do not here favor us with 
their several prayers and sermons, our readers need not suppose 
that we are about to renew the service for “ their special help and 
edification.” 

Though, however, our charge on this occasion is of a less noble 
and edifying, it is not of a less pleasing and gratifying character ; 
for we are enabled to speak of this little work in terms of real com- 
mendation. It displays a poetical tone, and much poetical descrip- 
tion of the objects, scenery, and characters connected with a 
mountain-Sabbath, simply and pleasingly expressed, without any 
narrow and uncharitable views and feelings, or any attempt at fine 
writing and display. Though it does not exhibit powers of the first 
order, we could mention many passages, even in the limited num- 
ber of pages of which the whole consists, that would justify the 
favorable opinion here expressed. Of such a tendency is the 
opening of the poem, with a description of morning and of public 
worship : 

¢ Though sin has marr’d the beauty of the robe, 
That shone so fair upon the infant globe, 
When earth of angels might have been the seat, 
And man for angels a companion meet ; 
Though it has usher’d pestilence and war, | 
Obscured the mid-day sun and morning star, 
Condemn’d thie bright descendant of the sky, 
To err, to toil, to sorrow, and to die, 
Yet are there bright spots in the waste that shine, 
Memorials of an origin divine, 
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Moments of mercy shadowing not in vain, 

That man to glory shall arise again : 

Of these the chief —the still, the holy hour, 

That Sabbath-morning wings with healing power. 
* There is an isle by balmy breezes blest, 

A green gem in the ocean of the west, 

Where first the spring unfolds the mountain-flower, 

And summer lingers longest in the bower. 

Bright ocean-lakes the favour’d shores surround, 

Waving in sun-light like a zone unbound, 

Stretching afar among romantic hills, 

Till to the charmed eye they seem like rills. 

Groves of unsullied verdure fringe the land, 

Whose branches cast their shadows on the strand, 

Or are within the liquid mirror seen, 

In forms more lovely and a softer green. 

Smooth as the summer-sea the valley lies, 

The little hills like summer-billows rise, 

Succeeding still in gentle interchange, 

Amid the garden or the woodland range ; 

Till nature seems the work of matchless art, 

And art like nature steals upon the heart.’ 


The picture of the mountaineers, the chiming of the matin 
bells, the procession of the children, the simple service, and the 
voice of hymns and prayer which reaches the traveller at a distance, 
with the tribute of affectionate feelings and sympathy expressed by 
the poet in all the joys and sorrows of his lowly but pious coun- 
trymen, (‘the dwellers among the hills,’) form an union of natural 
and moral objects at once soothing and reviving to the spirit: at 
least, so we feel it in “‘ certain moods of the mind.’’.— Thus the 
following, if we deduct some grains of strong national bias and 
partiality, is calculated to impress us with a favorable opinion of 
the author’s moral and intellectual qualities, and to render prac- 
tical service to the cause of virtue and piety : 


‘ Long, Scotland, in thy cots these airs be heard, 
Sung to the sweetest song of Judah’s bard ; 
Long may thy sires like Hebrew seer pray, 
By. the first gleam of dawn, and close of day ; 
‘From scenes like these, thy sons have issued forth, 
In honour clear, and strong in native worth ; 
Like the lark springing from his lowly seat, 
Have warbled to the sky in numbers sweet, 
Have twined the fairest wreaths thy brow around, 
That e’er the temples of the poet bound ; 
Or in philosophy have earn’d a name, 
The first in science, and the first in fame. 
Oh! my loved native land, thy Sabbath-lore 
Makes thee respected on a distant shore, 
More than thy glory in the tented field, 
Or stainless honour, freedom’s guardian shield. 
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Thy son is by the knowledge from above, 
Attach’d to thee with more than filial love, 
And thy sweet Sabbath-recollections give 
Peace to his soul — in bonds or exile live. 

‘ Again to breathe the fragrant mountain-balm 
Of Sabbath-morn, when all is holy calm, 

Again to occupy his empty seat 
For morning-worship, when his kindred meet ; 
Again to join the heavenward hymn of praise, 
That dear familiar voices sweetly raise ; 
Again to listen to a father’s prayer, 

Then to the temple of his youth repair — 
These visions are his joy, they cheer the path 
Of peril, or of famine, or of death ; 

Support his spirit, doom’d afar to roam, 

And with the light of promise call him home. 

‘ That morn the isle with expectation bright, 
Its people pours from valley and from height. 
The tartan’d maidens, link’d in rosy wreath, 
Glitter like sun-beams from the mountain-heath. 
There the fair infant group, a mother’s pride, 
Collect the wild flowers by the pathway side ; 
Or gathering round her, arm in arm entwine, 
By her attracted, in her radiance shine. 

In straggling bands the aged men appear, 

Like venerable patriarchs in the rear, 

And, to the customs of their country true, 

Robed in the mountain-plaid, and bonnet blue, 
Strong in the Scriptures, though in humble guise, 
Unletter’d sages — by the evangile wise ; 

Men who, by toil, a scanty pittance earn, 

Yet mitred heads from their discourse might learn.’ 


We must particularly mention, also, some fervent and energetic 
lines in celebration of: the heroism and sufferings of the Scotch 
Covenanters and Reformers, which the reader will find at p. 39. 
et seq. 


Art.10. Clontarf; a Poem. By William Hamilton Drummond, 


D.D. M.R.I.A. 12mo. pp. 83. Dublin, Archer and Co. 
1822. 


Though a degree of poetic spirit and expression distinguishes 


‘some passages of this little descriptive work, it is not suffici- 


ently marked by those finer and loftier qualities which are now 
generally required, to challenge much attention. Without in- 
tending to deliver an unfavorable verdict against the poem 
of ‘ Clontarf,’ we confess that we should desire to perceive in it 
some more indubitable claims to excellence, before we ventured to 
encourage its respectable author to persevere in soliciting the 
favors of the Muse. Yet such lines as the following, in a less 
brijliant and abundant poetic «ra thah the present, might well 

: deserve 
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deserve to vindicate for the author a niche in the vast temple of 
Fame. 


‘ Escaped the city din, with joy, Clontarf, 
I hail thee. In thy pure and fragrant breeze 
My soul feels buoyant. The reviving breath 
Of health is round me. As a bird let loose 
From tedious thraldom, I revisit glad 
Thy fields and shores, ’till my emotions burst 
Spontaneous into song. — Thou seem’st from far, 
A wood-crowned island, floating on the waves: 
Such as, of old, might bards have deemed th’ abode 
OF some bright goddess, offspring of the sum 
Or sea-born Tethys, anxious to detain 
Her wandering hero, by sweet spells of love. 
Fair are thy daughters :—strong in heart and hand 
Thy sons, true race of ocean, skilled to war 
With all his tempests. Ever to their toils 
Be heaven benignant. May thy waters flow 
Clear and salubrious, furrowed by the keel 
Of many a bark with pleasure’s streamers gay! . 
Here, never more may pirate Dane unfurl 
His raven ensign : — nor a ruthless Coote 
Kindle the torch of ruin. But may peace 
With downy wing brood o’er thee; spring adorn 
With all her blooms, and ever round thy bowers 
May sweetest visions float of love and joy!’ 


Dr. Drummond has been favorably introduced to our readers on 
former occasions. 


Art. 11. The Voice of the Vaudois; or, the Maniac of the 

Vallies. A Poem. 8vo. pp.43. Seeley and Son. 1823. 

It is stated that ‘ any profit, which may arise from the pub- 
lication of this poem, will be added to the fund for the relief 
of the distressed Vaudois.’ Whatever, then, might be the merits 
of the composition, the object would be intitled to approbation 
and encouragement : but our feelings and our duty will not be found 
to clash on this occasion, and the poem may safely rely on its own 
inherent merits for a kind reception. Indeed, more than a 
common degree of poetic power is exhibited throughout this 
touching and melancholy tale, which will appear from the short 
specimen that we shall give: but it will first be right to afford our 
readers some idea of the misfortunes of the brave people to whom 
it relates, in the author’s own words. 

‘ The Vaudois still inhabit three beautiful vallies in Piedmont, 
where, under oppression the most cruel, and unceasing persecu- 
tions, they still exemplify the power of religion, in being faithful 
even unto death. 

‘ For an account of some few of their dreadful sufferings, the 
reader may be referred to the last chapters of the third volume of 
Milner’s Church History. The following poem is founded on the 
retreat of the Vaudois from their enemies, which happened at oe 
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end of the seventeenth century, after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. In this disastrous flight from their homes and pro- 
perty, no less than one thousand five hundred men, women, and 
children, miserably perished, from exposure or famine. One of 
their pastors, named Henry Arnauld, at the head of six hundred 
? followers, returned four years afterwards, defeated their invaders, 
and retook the vallies, where ever since, under the providence of 
God, they have remained, as a striking monument of the fulfilment 
of that promise bequeathed to his church, “ Lo! I am with you 

always, even unto the end of the world.” ’ 
We shall quote a stanza from the second canto, which will be a 

fair sample of the rest. 


‘ Hark ! the loud trampling as of warriors’ feet 
Floats on the gale, and morning’s ruddy beams 
Kindle yon line of spears, which bristling meet 
Their brightness, flashing in refulgent gleams, 

So that the wooded glade all fiery seems, 

As on they pour tumultuous; firm no more, 
Like men in phalanx, when the banner streams 
O’er head in battle, such as erst of yore 

Themselves had been, and ev’n but few short hours before.’ 


We may be allowed, however, to add the closing lines of the poem, 
describing the funeral rites over the pastor Arnauld’s daughter. 


The sun retir’d behind the Alps serene, 
And o’er their vales the lengthening shadows fell, 
When, far below, a silent throng was seen 
Winding in sad procession thro’ the dell — 
They reach’d her infant’s grave, while her slow knell 
Peal’d thro’ the darkening glens the glades among : 
Then in the gale came on with heavier swell, | 
While weeping mourners round the coffin hung, 

As low it nak in earth, and the last hymn was sung. 


‘ Oft have I sate within a neighbouring cave, 
When western skies have worn their crimsom glow, 
And look’d, with thoughts of heav’n, upon her grave 
Where now the grass waves o’er it to and fro: 
There the thorn blooms, and lilies ever grow, 
Blending their blossoms o’er her lifeless breast ; 
Emblems of peace, which such as she shall know, 
When, ‘in the glorious mansions of the blest, 

They too at last arrive and enter into rest. 


¢ Oft have I mark’d the hunter leave his road, 

The chase when o’er, to spend a moment there : 
And heard the bee, full with her honey’d load, 

B Hum droning homewards, thro’ the fragrant air. 
Sleep on, sweet slumberer ! free from toil and care, 
And when Heav’n wills that my. last hour shall come, 
Oh may I something of thy comfort share, 
And lay me down as tranquil in the tomb, 
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_ With the same hope to rise, to an eternal home !’ 
Hr Art. 
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Art. 12. The Nursery-Guide; or, “ Remarks onthe Conduct of 
a Nursery: containing Information likely to be useful to those 
who may shortly take upon themselves the Duties of a Mother ; 
and particularly offered to the Notice of Females in general. 
By Henry Thompson, Surgeon, Enfield, Middlesex. 8vo. 
pp- 56. 4s. Boards. Underwood. 1822. 

The object of the author of this didactic poem is to inculcate, in 
verse, the most approved precepts for the management of infants. 
The text, however, is accompanied and explained by numerous 
prose notes; which, although occasionally marked by a displeasing 
expression, are the most valuable parts of the work: for the diffi- 
culties with which the author has vainly contended, in endeavorin 
to clothe his ideas in the language of blank verse, have rendere 
his lessons vague, imperfect, and sometimes obscure. We are 
decidedly of opinion that a plain practical treatise, in humble 
prose, on the duties of a mother, would have enabled him to exhi- 
bit in a much more favorable manner his good sense and profes- 
sional information. | 

In the opening of the poem, although containing some defective 
lines, we have perhaps the least faulty specimen which we can lay 
before our readers. 

‘ The Offering. ; 

‘ First stage of Life! existence first proclaim’d ; 
Nucleus, on which the future man depends ! 
From which or good or ill must emanate! 
Bud of Futurity ! the op’ning bloom 
Whence, as it ripens, blasts or brings us joy! 
Solace of Care, though yet of care begetting ! 
Source whence maternal tenderness deriv’d 
That gives to female virtue half its rays! 
But, chief of all, Fountain of Instinct pure, 
Whence the thought matur’d bursts into reason! 
To thee, O Infancy ! and to thy cause, 
Neglected long, the lyre be now attun’d. 
Deign t’ accept the proffer’d aid of one 
Conscious of feeble powers, though nought loath 
To raise his willing voice in thy defence.’ 


The still nearer approach of some passages of this production to 
bad prose may be inferred from the following remarks on Worms : 


‘ Another fevering form of ill exists, 
Exciting symptoms similar to those 
Just mentioned: Worms, infesting the canal 
Intestinal ; these oftentimes produce, 
Though from a diff’rent cause, the same effects, 
(As far as cursory observation shows,) 
Yet are they vastly diff’ring, whilst no change 
Is seen in some, so do they vary oft. 
The symptoms which proclaim their sick’ning pow’r, 
Are parching fever, itching of the nose, 


The swollen belly, ’yond th’ accustom’d size Of 
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Of health’s establishment, with peevishness, 
And sleepless weariness, and appetite 
Of most vorac’ous insatiety.’ 


BOTANY. 


Art.13. An Appendix to the Midland Flora; comprising also 
Corrections antl Additions referring to the two former Volumes; 
and occasional Observations tending to elucidate the Study of 
the British Fungi. Concluding with a Generic and Specific 
Index to the whole Work, and a General Index of Synonyms. 
In Two Parts. By Thomas Purton, F.L.S. Memb. R.C. Sur- 
geons. Embellished with Thirty coloured Engravings. 12mo. 
1/.10s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

The botanical labors of Mr. Purton, of which we expressed 
ourselves in terms of merited praise in our Number for June, 
1818, have been continued with persevering industry, and the 
result has been the addition of a third volume to his Midland 
Flora: which, we are happy to say, possesses greater originality of 
research and claims a higher interest than his former publication. 
A considerable number of phznogamous plants have been added 
by him to the list already given of those that are found in the 
midland counties: but the present volume is chiefly valuable for 
the correct descriptions which it contains of a vast number of the 
cryptogamous species ; many of the rarer of which are admirably 
illustrated by colored engravings, of great accuracy and beauty. 
Mr. Purton has judiciously adopted the arrangement of Acharius, 
in his enumeration and description of the lichen family. 

We cannot indulge in a minutely critical survey of this work : 
but we must be allowed to say that, had circumstances permitted, 
the object of the author would have been more successfully ac- 
complished by entirely new casting his former volumes, and by 
the introduction of the matter of that which is before us, in its 
due place and order. Indeed, it is to be regretted that Mr. Pur- 
ton had not at first more fully digested his materials, before he 
sent his papers to the press; since a longer delay might have 
enabled him to supply the public with a less bulky and expensive 
work. Even this third volume contains, at the close of its second 
part, corrections and augmentations to itself. The utility of the 
work, however, is considerably increased by the addition of indices 
of genera and species, and of synonyms. We congratulate the 
author on the pleasing relaxation from professional labors which 
his botanical studies must have afforded him. The sentiments 
contained in the following passage of his advertisement are honor- 
able to his feelings, and command our warmest sympathy: 

‘ In choosing the study of botany as a relaxation from the 
duties of a laborious profession, the author has not altogether 
quitted the line of that profession; so closely are medicine and 
botany connected. It might be calling upon others to enter too 
much into his own feelings, were he to state how often he has 
found the weariness of a professional journey relieved by botanical 
researclres. Every man in the author's situation must sympathize 
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in those pains and sorrows of which he is the daily spectator : in 
these cases, botany has frequently lent a soothing aid; it has 
often diverted from a painful train of thought a mind, which, if 
it had been less alive to these feelings of anxiety, might perhaps 
have been better adapted to his profession.’ 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 14. A practical Treatise on Nervous, Bilious, and Inflam- 
matory Affections, with a new Method of curing Strictures 
without the Use of Bougie or Caustic : with an Appendix on the 
Diseases of Women and Children. ByJ.Lynch. 8vo. pp. 84. 
Printed for the Author. 1822. 

This well-printed pamphlet is nothing more than an advertise- 
ment of certain remedies, an aperient, a botanical decoction, a 
botanical oil, and a diuretic decoction; the superior efficacy of 
which, we have no doubt, wholly depends on the concealment of 
their component ingredients. Rich as the harvest is, which the 
credulity of the afflicted in body presents to the designing in mind, 
the number of reapers is more than amply sufficient for the work. 
Some, therefore, who have endeavoured thus to raise themselves 
to wealth, are constrained to fall behind as gleaners, and to gather 
what has dropped from the eager hands of more successful 
labourers. Mr. Lynch, who has not ventured to claim the title 
of Physician, Surgeon, or Accoucheur, has nevertheless invaded 
the province of each, and, we presume, endeavours to pick his 
livelihood from the general field of the healing art. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.15. A Mother’s Portrait: sketched soon after her Decease, 
for the Study of her Children. By their surviving Parent. 
12mo. 4s.6d. Boards. Knight and Lacy. 1823. 

We cannot agree with this writer when he says, page 3., that 
‘ innumerable public examples, good, indifferent, and bad, are 
pourtrayed in print, to warn the unruly and edify the thoughtful 
and serious reader, while very few genuine and engaging pictures 
are drawn from private and domestic life.’ On the contrary, we 
have sometimes questioned the expediency of such frequent pub- 
lications as we now receive, of the Christian lives, trials, and 
temptations of obscure though pious persons. Among such nar- 
ratives, however, we would give an honorable place to the present 
work ; not only for the unaffected and pleasing style, but for the 
candid and Christian spirit, in which it is written. The reflections 
suggested to the subject of the memoir, by the loss of health, 
deserve to be given in her own words, and may serve as specimens 
of the instruction and example afforded in the work. At p. 100. 
she thus speaks in a letter to a friend : , 

‘ I begin to be too weak to prepare a meal for myself or to 
make the least effort for my own support. I am likely soon to 
become altogether dependent on the care and attention of others 
for my daily nourishment. But what shall I render to the Lord 
for all his benefits toward me! I am not likely to want any one 
comfort 
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comfort which my afflicted state can require, to alleviate it as 
much as it can be alleviated in this world. I shall go down to 
the grave receiving all the attention that the kindest relatives and 
friends can give. I have been reading an author who speaks of 
our passage to the tomb being sloped, and I know by experience 
the truth of his remark. When I reflect upon having such earthly 
comforts in addition to my ‘ good hope” of heaven, and think 
also of my entire deliverance from. the fear of death, and even 
the fear of dying, I scarcely know how to express my feelings. 
For many, many reasons I could wish to recover, and I am told 
that it is still possible I may be restored ; but if it is the will of 
God that this affliction should be unto death, that is a reason 
sufficient to weigh down all that I can balance against it: and 
this disposition to resign myself entirely to his pleasure I reckon 
among my greatest present benefits.’ 


Art.16. Letters from a Lady to her Niece; containing Practical 
Hints, intended to direct the Female Mind in the Pursuit of 
Attainments conducive to Virtue and Happiness. 12mo. Qs. 
Boards. Printed at Edinburgh for Oliver and Boyd; and sold 
in London by Whittakers. 1822. 

On the principle that a new book will be read when an old one 
is neglected, we may recommend this little volume as containing 
the same good advice which has already been penned for young 
females by Dr. Fordyce, Mrs. Chapone, and many of their imi- 
tators. ‘The present writer, however, is particularly vague in her 
counsel for a course of reading ; since in page 35. she says, ¢ I 
have no objection that novels should be included among the books 
which you read in the course of your studies.’ Would not the 
study of novels, at an early age, disincline her pupil towards ‘ Mr. 
Delvile’s’ catalogue of ‘ proper books,’ viz. ‘‘ the Rambler, Spec- 
tator,’ and Guardian,” which she recommends in page 37. ? 


Art.17. Grammaire Italienne, &c.; i.e. An Italian Grammar, 
composed according to the best Authorities, and comprizing 
all the special Instruction which results from long Experience 
in teaching ; to which are subjoined a Collection of Idioms, and 
a Treatise on Versification. By G.Guazzaroni. The Second 
Edition, revised, corrected, and considerably enlarged by the 
Author; translated into French,.by C.J. Dupont, Professor of 
that Language. 12mo. pp.412. 8s. Boards. Gardiner and 
Son. 1822. 

As this unpretending volume may be said to be the conjoint 
production of two individuals, each of whom may be presumed 
to be conversant in the phraseology of his native tongue, the 
Italian and French portions of the composition assume an air of 
consistency and correctness, which is not a observable in simi- 
lar performances. This, however, is not its only claim on our favor- 


able notice ; for it unfolds, ina very clear and intelligible manner, all 
the essential and most of the delicate particulars of the structure 
of the language which it professes to analyze. Under the in- 
fluence of more metaphysical views, indeed, the same —_ of 
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information might have been imparted in a more simplified and 
generalized form: but the mode of proceeding by practical state- 
ments, which seems to have been preferably adopted, is perhaps 
better suited to the purpose of drilling. After all, we demur to 
the propriety of putting more than a mere outline of any grammar 
into the hands of beginners. 

The compendious sketch of Italian versification may suffice to 
explain its mechanism and peculiarities: but many of the reputed 
idioms are resolvable into analogous modes of expression in other 
languages. On the whole, however, Mr. Guazzaroni’s efforts are 
intitled to commendation. 


Art.18. Eight familiar Lectures on Astronomy; intended as an 
Introduction to the Science, for the Use of young Persons and 
others not conversant with the Mathematics : accompanied with 
Plates, numerous Diagrams, and a copious Index. By William 
Phillips, F.L.S., Author of Outlines of Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy, &c. New Edition, corrected. 12mo. pp. 300, W. 
Phillips. 

A aanaiae illustration of the solar system, its laws and depend- 
encies, and the reciprocal relations which prevail between the 
several bodies of which it is composed, are subjects admitting of 
such clear and distinct description, and may be rendered so 
interesting to youth of inquiring minds, that we are not sur- 
prized at the numerous attempts which are made to render the 
subject familiar to the rising generation; and we are generall 
disposed to view with a favorable regard every effort of this kind, 
that has due claims to accuracy and utility. 

The present little volume, although it contains some serious 
errors, is in many respects a pleasing performance, and places 
the several subjects on which it treats in a very distinct point of 
view, so as to render the deductions drawn from theory and ob- 
servation familiar to the mind of the student; and the plate ex- 
hibiting the solar system is in particular deserving of notice, as 
it is the only attempt that we have seen to exhibit to the eye the 
inclination of the planetary orbits. We are.convinced that this 
plate will better illustrate this part of the system, than ten pages 
of written explanation. 

The subjects treated in the several lectures are, 1. An In- 
troduction, Sketch of the History of Astronomy, different The- 
ories, Discoveries of Kepler and Newton, and a general View of the 
Solar System: —2. Of Gravity, and the Laws of the Planetary 
Motions: —3. On the Sun, Planets, and Comets :—4. On the 
Astronomy of the Earth, as the apparent Centre of the Starry 
Sphere : — 5. Of the Moon: —6. Of the Eclipses of the Sun and 
Moon, and on the Tides:——'7. Of the Harvest-moon, Equation 
of Time, &c. ;—and, lastly, of the Fixed Stars. 

These several subjects, as we have already stated, are in general 
discussed in a pleasing and perspicuous manner, which makes us the 
more regret the errors that have been admitted in various places. 
We shall mention a few instances. In page 22. the mean distance 
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of a planet from the sun is erroneously defined. —P.35. the 
Schehallien experiment is said to have followed that of Cavendish ; 
whereas it was in fact made several years before the latter. — 
P. 36. gravity is improperly mentioned as a resisting force to the 
motion of bodies. — P. 38. the motion of Jupiter’s satellites is sup- 
posed to be dependent on their masses, which is not the case ; 
the time of rotation of a revolving body being dependent on the 
attraction of the central body only. —In pages 41. and 42. it is 
said, 

‘ This rule has been found to hold in all cases, namely, the 
spaces passed through by bodies falling from a state of rest increase, 
as the squares of the times they are falling increase. 

‘ Now, Newton has shewn that this very law is competent to the 
explanation of that by which the moon moves with the earth in her 
orbit round the sun ; and it is a striking proof of the simplicity of 
the laws of motion, that one and the same principle governs the fall- 
ing of a stone and the revolution of a planet.’ 

The fact here is that the spaces, being directly as the square of 
the time, have no reference to Newton’s law: for this would be the 
case if gravity did not diminish by distance, whereas the particu- 
lar inference with regard to the moon depends on the force de- 
creasing inversely as the square of the distance. 

At page 48. the earth is said to complete its revolution on its 
axis in twenty-four hours: but the statement should haye been 
qualified by explaining to the student that this is only apparent, 
and that the actual time of one rotation is but 23h. 56m. 

We might point out various other trifling errors of this kind, 
which ought to be corrected if the work should be re-printed ; 
and this, we think, is by no means improbable, on account of the 
generally pleasing manner in which the subject is illustrated. 


Art. 19. A Concise System of Mensuration, adapted to the Use 
of Schools. Containing Algebra with Fluxions, Practical Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry ; Mensuration of Superficies and Solids, 
Land Surveying, Gauging, &c. Together with a large Appen- 
dix, containing the Demonstrations of the Rules in the Work. 
By Alexander Ingram, Mathematician, Leith. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bound. Whittakers. 

Our readers, perhaps, will be at a loss, when they have perused 
the above title, to conjecture why the author has chosen to call 
his work ‘ A Concise System of Mensuration ;’ since it would have 
been more appropriately denominated A Concise Course of Prac- 
tical Mathematics, which its contents would very well have borne 
out. We have formerly had occasion to notice Mr. Ingram’s Ele- 
ments of Euclid, which we have always considered as one of the 
best of our English translations of that work ; and we are glad to 
be able to say, in the present instance, that the author has by no 
means given us reason to think more lightly of his talents for con- 
cise and accurate illustrations. As the work is limited in its 
extent, it cannot be expected to treat largely on the several 
subjects which it embraces: but, by a judicious selection, _ 
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author has found the means of comprizing in a small compass 
much that is useful and valuable to the practical mathematician. 
We would advise him, however, in case.of another edition, to leave 
out the little that he has said on the doctrine of fluxions; for it is 
obvious that a few pages are not sufficient for entering on that 
subject, in such a way as to render it intelligible to an uninformed 
student; and to give the mere definitions, in a single page, is 
inconsistent with the judgment displayed in the other parts of this 
little volume. ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 20. Rational Amusement for Winter-Evenings ; or, a Collec- 
tion of above Two Hundred curious and interesting Puzzles and 
Paradoxes relating to Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, &c. 
with their Solutions, and Four Plates. Designed chiefly for 
Young Persons. By John Jackson, Private Teacher of Mathe- 
matics. 12mo. 4s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 

The title of this little work sufficiently bailuahes the nature of it, 
which is not such as to require any particular comment from us. 
It will be sufficient to say that the questions appear to be well 
selected, and that they are such as to justify the author in adopt- 
ing the title of ‘ Rational Amusement.’ 


Art. 21. Narrative of a Journey to Brussels and Coblentz, 1791. 
By his most Christian Majesty Louis XVIII. King of France 
and Navarre. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Colburn. 1823. 

In the editor’s preface to this publication, which is a trans- 
lation from the French, he properly introduces the consideration of 
its authenticity, and fairly acknowleges that he cannot produce 
the ‘ unquestionable and convincing proofs’ of autograph writing 
or legal certificate to establish its claims: —‘ but,’ he adds, < if 
the reader will consider that the work is openly published at 
Paris, under the government of the royal author, with the 
names of a very respectable printer and bookseller ; and that it 
has vemneuie been subjected, previously to publication, to all 
the requisite formalities, we have no doubt that he will readily 
dispense with any other proof. Besides, if he will appeal to the 
testimony of his own judgment, he will easily recognize, in this 
little work, intrinsic proofs of authenticity, as well in the turn 
of thought as in the style.’ 

Here, then, admitting this conclusion, we have a fresh ac- 
cession to the list of Royal Authors ; though neither the subject 
nor the mode of treating it is likely to place the new member in 
the highest class of this high society. A prince, flying from the 
throne which he should defend if he would retain or inherit it, 
is not a very heroic though he may be a pitied object; and the 
mind of Monsieur, as he then was called, seems to be principally 
occupied with the security of his personal safety and comfort. 
Its ‘ turn of thought,’ as the editor remarks, may be recognized as 
bespeaking the mind of his present ‘ most Christian Majesty :’ but, 
as for its ‘ style,’ we do not undertake to form an opinion; though 
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we may state, and do cheerfully add, that ‘it manifests at least 
one sentiment which is honorable to the ‘royal narrator, viz. that 
of unbounded gratitude and kindness towards M. d’Avaray, who 
planned and conducted his retreat. 

The.editor also observes that ‘ the historical interest’ of this 
detail lies chiefly ‘in the explanation it affords of certain facts 
which have hitherto remained unknown, or doubtful; and which 
it is unnecessary to point out to the reader’s sagacity.’ To 
the French reader, these facts may be more familiar and evident 
than they are to the generality of Englishmen; and we confess 
that, at this distance-of time, and having been able only to peruse 
the volume in haste, we have not distinguished these historical 
elucidations. We learn, however, that the publication has a very 
extensive sale in France ; and, on the supposition of its authen- 
ticity, we may recommend it to the perusal of our countrymen, 
as possessing some interest of rather a singular kind, and as no 
doubt likely to aid the annalist in his researches and deductions. 

We transcribe the account of the departure from Paris. Mon- 
sieur had retired quietly to bed, as if nothing was in con- 
templation : 

‘ Before I proceed further, it is necessary to observe, that my 
first valet-de-chambre always slept in my room, which seemed to 
be an impediment to my departure, unless I were to admit him to 
my confidence. But I had satisfied myself, by an experiment 
made two days before, that I had much more than sufficient time 
to rise, light a taper, and pass into my closet, before he could 
undress and return into my chamber. 

‘ Scarce had he left the room, when I got up, closed the curtains 
of my bed again, and having taken the few articles which I wished 
to carry with me, entered my closet, the door of which I shut be- 
hind me; and thenceforth, whether by a presentiment, or through 
a just confidence in D’Avaray, I considered myself out of the 
kingdom. I put in the pockets of my robe-de-chambre three 
hundred louis, which I intended to take, and entered the little 
apartment where D’ Avaray was waiting for me, after having been 
greatly alarmed, for as he came in the key had refused to turn 
in the lock. A thousand ideas, each worse than the preceding, 
had passed through his mind. At length he tried to turn the key 
inwards, which was precisely the way of the lock. When dressed, 
by his assistance, I recollected that I had left my cane, anda 
second snuff-box, which I also wished to carry with me. I was for 
returning tofetch them. ‘ No rashness!” said he. I persisted 
no longer. The dress fitted me very well, but the wig was a little 
too tight. However, as it would go on, and as I had determined, 
upon every occasion of consequence, to keep a great round hat, de- 
corated with a broad tri-coloured cockade, on my head, this incon- 
venience did not give usmuch concern. As we crossed the little 
apartment, D’ Avaray said that there was a glass-coach, similar to 
ours, in the court of the great Luxembourg, which caused him some 
anxiety. I tranquillized him, by telling him it was for Madame. 
When we were on the stair-case, he desired me to wait while he 
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went to see whether it was still there. Finding it was gone, he 
returned to me, saying in English, ‘‘ Come along with me.”—* I 
am ready,” I answered, in the same language, and we got into the 
coach, which was a vis-a-vis. In getting in, I chanced to seat 
myself in front. ‘ What!’ said he, ‘* compliments ?” — “ Faith,” 
replied I, “here lam.” He did not urge the matter ; and having 
ordered the coachman to drive to the Pont-Neuf, we thus left the 
Luxembourg. My joy at finding I had escaped from my gaolers; 
which D’Avaray most sincerely shared, made us extremely cheer- 
ful. Accordingly our first impulse, after passing the gate, was 
to sing a couplet of the parody on Penelope : 


‘« Ca va bien, 
2 e 
Ca prend bien ; 
Ils ne se doutent de rien.” ’ ¥ 


The narrative thus feelingly closes : 


‘ I know not what may be the destiny of my country or my 
own. But, whatever may be the dispensation of Providence re- 
specting myself, it can never take from me as much as it has given 
me, in the possession of such a friend as my dear D’ Avaray.’ 


Art. 22. Seguel io an unfinished Manuscript of Henry Kirke 
White: designed to illustrate the Contrast afforded by Chris- 
tians and Infidels, at the Close of Life. By the Author of ‘* The 
Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom displayed,” &c. 12mo. 
4s. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

If the regretted Kirke White had completed his MS. in the 
same manner as the compiler of the present Sequel has accom- 
plished it for him, it would have occasioned him very little 
trouble; since it is really nothing more than a collection of death- 
bed scenes, extracted from various works, or perhaps from the 
columns of the Evangelical Magazine. We must remark, also, that 
the sins of some of the offenders are not of the very deepest dye, 
or calculated to occasion that extremity of agony which they are 
represented to have produced. Thus Mr. ,a medical gentle- 
man of considerable eminence who was ‘ devoted to the gaieties 
of life, and passionately fond of cards,’ ‘ breathed his last with a 
dismal groan.’ — The following passage gives a tolerably good 
idea of the style of this little volume. ‘A high sense of honour, as 
it is termed, was, however, always retained by the subject of this 
memoir, and he was strictly careful to avoid every thing that the 
world esteems discreditable. His habits of life thus concurring 
with the natural corruption of the human heart, and estranging 
him more and more from God, he soon became confirmed in his 
leaning to the wretched doctrine of materialism.’ 


Art. 23. A Lecture onthe History and Utility of Literary Insti- 
tutions. Delivered at the Surrey Institution, London, No- 
vember 1., and again at the Russell Institution, December 20, 








‘ * This does well, this takes; they suspect nothing.’ 
1822. 
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1822. By James Jennings. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Sherwood 

and Co. 

An acceptable service, we think, has been rendered to the cause 
of literature by the publication of this Lecture, which contains 
much information not elsewhere to be found in a collected form. 
A detailed account is given of the various literary institutions of 
the metropolis, and a sketch of such as exist or are about to be 
established in the great provincial towns. Liverpoo! is stated to 
possess two considerable public libraries, with an institution to 
which schools are attached, and where lectures are delivered. A 
philosophical and literary society has also been lately established at 
Leeds ; and institutions having similar objects in view are organ- 
izing at Bristol and at Norwich. We could have wished that Mr. 
Jennings had dedicated a little more space to the account of the 
American literary institutions, which are very numerous, and of 
which but little is known in this country. Perhaps it would have 
been better, also, if the first section of the Lecture, ‘ On the His- 
tory of Literary Institutions,’ had occupied some of the pages of 
the second section, which are devoted by Mr. J. to his strictures 
on their utility. 

If style were very material in a work like the present, we should 
remark that the discourse of Mr. Jennings is rather a ‘‘ sermo 
pedestris.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Anti-polemos has our entire concurrence, generally, and we shall 
attend to his hints on the particular occasion of his letter. 





Z. A. Y. will find the article in our last Appendix, about which 
he is solicitous. 





Amicus alter will accept our thanks, and our assurances that we 
shall not be unmindful of his representations and his arguments. 





*.* The AppEenpix to Vol.C. of the Monthly Review was 
published with the last Number, on the Ist of June. 





ocr We again recommend to the notice of our readers the lately 
published GENERAL INDEx to the whole of the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 


our work, and to the History of Literature for the period which it 
includes. 7 
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